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Editorial Introduction 


Many pages have been devoted to the study of “last 
things.” There have been many avenues used to approach a 
solution to the problems raised. For this issue of the Review 
and Expositor we have selected authorities who are among 
the top exponents of the particular views which they 
represent. 

Dr. C. C. Goen, a graduate of Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, is now a postgraduate student in 
Yale University. Dr. Edward A. McDowell, formerly pro- 
fessor of New Testament Interpretation in the Southern 
Seminary, is now professor in Southeastern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary of Wake Forest, North Carolina. Dr. G. R. 
Beasley-Murray is Principal of Spurgeon’s College of Lon- 
don, England, and the author of Jesus and the Future and A 
Commentary on Mark Thirteen. Dr. George E. Ladd of 
Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California, is the 
author of The Gospel of the Kingdom. 


“Eschatology” is presented by these experts from the 
various viewpoints in order to stimulate definite thought 
and discussion for our readers. One must examine with 
thoroughness all of the passages which deal with the central 
theme as well as those closely related. However, it would 
be impossible to discuss each passage in this issue. There- 
fore, we have selected some of the most important Scrip- 
tures. The authors have advanced their views with clarity 
and precision. 


Continuing the policy of printing the inaugural address 
of our faculty members in the order of their presentation, we 
have included the address of Professor Hugh McElrath of 
the School of Church Music. This is the first inaugural ad- 
dress of a professor in the School of Church Music to be 
delivered in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 


In the July issue, we anticipate articles by Dr. Walter 
Harrelson, University of Chicago Divinity School; Dr. Ed- 
ward Joiner, Stetson University; Dr. C. Emanuel Carlson, 
Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs, Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. Edward H. Pruden, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Washington, D.C.; and Dr. James E. Wood, Jr., Bay- 
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lor University, Waco, Texas. The theme of the issue will be 
“Christian Freedom” with articles viewing this subject from 
the biblical, historical, and practical viewpoints. 

The Editorial Staff and Board regret to announce the 
resignation of Mrs. Davis C. Hill as secretary of the Review 
and Expositor. She is moving to Nashville, Tennessee, where 
her husband, Dr. Davis C. Hill, takes up his new tasks with 
the Baptist Book Stores as financial analyst. Mrs. Hill has 
devoted much time and interest to the Review and Expositor 
over the past years as a genuine service to the staff, board 
and readers. Each one of us owes her a debt of deep grati- 
tude. We express our appreciation to her and wish for her 
and Dr. Hill all of the blessings which can come to a 
happy and successful life. 

We welcome Mrs. Thomas Shirley as the new secretary 
to replace Mrs. Hill. She was formerly employed in the art 
department of the Sunday School Board in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and moved tc Louisville when her husband became 
an official of the Kentucky Rural Electrification Cooperative. 

















Che Modern Discussion of Eschatology 


BY C. C. GOEN 


One of the aspects of contemporary theology is a re- 
surgence of interest in the things which shall come to pass 
hereafter. The current crisis has forced to the fore the issues 
of history and eschatology in a new and compelling way. 
This is part of the theological revival which is moving toward 
a re-appreciation of the total Christian tradition. Although 
the Reformers’ return to biblical categories led them to re- 
gard history as a dynamic thrust toward its inevitable telos, 
later Protestant eschatology shared in the general hardening 
of doctrine with stereotyped clichés about a three-storied 
universe that robbed it of all vital content. The shift to a 
modern scientific world view, followed by a revolution in 
biblical studies and the rise of liberal theology, resulted in 
the relegation of eschatology to the position of a bland belief 
in personal immortality coupled with an optimistic view 
of historical progress. It is only in this generation that bibli- 
cal eschatology has been taken seriously to the extent that 
it seeks to confront men in a new and powerful way with 
the reality of God as the Guide and Goal of history. 

The prelude to the modern discussion of eschatology is, 
of course, in the studies of Schweitzer and the “bell-clangor” 
of Barth. Since 1918 it has been impossible to ignore escha- 
tology either in the biblical records or in the theological em- 
phasis. Many variations, however, are being played on the 
eschatological theme, and it is the purpose of this paper to 
summarize the dominant notes in that medley. The modern 
discussion of eschatology may be considered roughly as a 
three-cornered debate among those who hold to a time/eter- 
nity dialectic, those who regard the consummation as pri- 
marily future, and those who advocate a so-called “realized 
eschatology.” All three schools of thought are critical of 
progressivism and are concerned in some way to reaffirm 
biblical categories. 


Realized Eschatology 


Realized eschatology comprehends the idea that the 
kingdom announced and established by Jesus fulfilled all 
eschatological conditions and that nothing more is to be ex- 
pected. The Eschaton has entered history in such decisive 
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fashion that the age to come has come: that beyond which 
nothing can happen has happened already. Confession of 
Jesus as the Christ means that in him the End to which the 
Old Testament looked forward has arrived. The basic idea 
here is at least as old as Augustine, and in its modern form 
was suggested by Colani in 1864 and elaborated by E. von 
Dobschiitz in 1910. Its foremost exponent today is Charles 
Harold Dodd, who sums up the view succinctly: 


This world has become the scene of a divine drama, 
in which the eternal issues are laid bare. It is the 
hour of decision. It is realized eschatology.! 


It is interesting to inquire into the exegetical basis for 
this kind of thought. Dodd, who has written extensively on 
the parables and the development of the kerygma, takes 
all announcements of the kingdom in the New Testament to 
mean that “the kingdom has arrived.” The eschatological 
kingdom is proclaimed as a present reality, and the teach- 
ing of Jesus was designed to awaken men to this fact. The 
parables of growth describe the preparation for the Messiah, 
whose ministry now brings the kingdom to its climax and 
culmination. They have no future reference. Nor do the 
parables of crisis; as appeals to recognize the presence of the 
kingdom, they point to the unpreparedness of the Jews 
at the coming of Messiah. This exegesis is supported by a 
thorough-going use of form-criticism, which attributes all 
future expectations in the New Testament to the misappre- 
hension of the early church. Dodd concedes only a “residue of 
eschatology” pointing toward the future—the element of 
sheer finality. The finis of history will contain nothing 
which is not already given implicitly in the Christ through 
whose conquest of evil the eternal order is now open to 
men. The real Eschaton is not the last term in a temporal 
series, but “the qualitatively final or ultimate, entering into 
the midst of history in a decisive crisis by which the meaning 
of the whole is determined.” 


1. C. H. Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom (rev. ed.; London: 
Nisbet and Co., 1950), p. 198. Realized eschatology repudiates both 
natural evolution and supernatural revolution by emphasizing that 
the kingdom has broken in and that the Eschaton is now a matter of 
actual experience. 

2. The Kingdom of God and History, Oxford Conference Book 
(London: George Allen and Unwin, L.td., 1938), p. 32. 
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This meaning is indicated by the eschatological symbols. 
The Second Coming stands for no future event but for 
that which cannot be experienced in history because it be- 
longs to the eternal order. In the Word becoming flesh, the 
eternal was related finally to the temporal order and there is 
no place for a subsequent coming. 


There is no coming of the Son of Man “after” His 

coming in Galilee and Jerusalem, whether soon or 

late, for there is no before and after in the eternal 

order ... “The Day of the Son of Man” stands for 

the timeless fact. So far as history can contain it, 

it is embodied in the historical crisis which the com- 

ing of Jesus brought about.® 
The real significance of history arises out of the fact that 
the historical and the suprahistorical have coincided com- 
pletely at one point—the redemptive work of Christ. Be- 
cause of this supreme fact, “history has become capable of 
admitting the action of the suprahistorical at any point where 
the necessary conditions are present.”* The proof of this may 
be seen, Dodd thinks, in the eschatological faith of the church. 

As it prays, it remembers that the Lord did come, 

and with Him came the kingdom of God. Uniting 

memory with anticipation, it discovers that He 

comes. He comes in His Cross and Passion; He 

comes in the glory of His Fathers with the holy 

angels. Each Communion is not a stage in a process 

by which His coming draws gradually nearer, or a 

milestone on the road by which we slowly approach 

the distant goal of the Kingdom of God on earth. It 

is a reliving of the decisive moment at which He 

came5 
Judgment is viewed simply as the reaction of men to the 
claims of the kingdom. The proclamation of the gospel 
creates in the experience of individuals and communities 
and civilizations a crisis out of which comes a new creation, 
the kingdom of God. The “last judgment” is a myth sym- 
bolizing the eternal victory of God. Whatever else the New 
Testament says of judgment as a future, final event is merely 
the residue of a cruder tradition not quite refined away. 


3. The Parables of the Kingdom, p. 1 
4. C. H. Dodd, New Testament Sette. (Manchester: University 
Press, 1953), p. 171. 
5. The Parables of the Kingdom, p. 204. 
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History itself brings judgment as men reject or respond to 
the gospel of the kingdom. 


The critics of realized eschatology question whether it 
is possible to discard the expectation of a future Parousia and 
rest content with the realized presence through the Paraclete. 
It is true that in the first advent history receives a deci- 
sively new factor which at least partially reveals its meaning. 
But the complete abandonment of hope for the future and 
the elimination of surprise at the end are viewed by many as 
a fatal emasculation of biblical eschatology. If the issues are 
already settled, there is no longer any genuine tension be- 
tween the “already” and the “not yet.” This is tantamount 
to a denial of eschatology itself, because it leaves us with 
no expectancy in a situation where everything that matters 
has happened already. Thus robbed of eschatological faith, 
we are left with a religion which has nothing to say of the 
continuing conflict with evil, nothing to offer in explanation 
of the contradictions of history, nothing to promise of a con- 
summation in which the kingdoms of the world become the 
kingdom of our Lord. 

For the end of the world was long ago— 

And all we dwell to-day 

As children of some second birth, 

Like strange people left on earth 

After a judgment day.’ 


Futuristic Eschatology 


The term “futuristic” is used here to describe positive 
belief in a real consummation of the temporal-historical 
order. Since there is no one thinker whose position can be 
called typical of this type of thought, attention will be direc- 
ed to several. There will be, of course, important differences 
among the men treated under this rubric. 


The most obviously futuristic interpretation is that of 
Oscar Cullmann in Christ and Time. Starting from a radical 
rejection of all Hellenic ideas of eternity as qualitatively de- 
fined or dialectically described, Cullmann adopts the Hebrew 
concept of time as strictly durational. The difference be- 
tween time and eternity is simply quantitative—eternity is 


6. Quoted in C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its De- 
velopment (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1936), p. 218. 
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unlimited time. “What we call ‘time’ is nothing but a 
part, defined and limited by God, of this same unending dura- 
tion of God’s time . . . Eternity is the endless succession of the 
ages.”? This concept is based on a definition of aidn as a 
limited period of time, i.e., an age. Eschatological tension 
is not between time and eternity, but between this age and 
the age to come; it is the tension between time waiting and 
time redeemed. 

The first coming of Christ marks the center of this age, 
and is the mid-point from which every epoch now takes its 
meaning. Cullmann delineates three distinct ages: 


1. The age before the Creation, in which the 
revelatory process is already being prepared in the 
divine predestination and in the Logos, who is al- 
ready with God. 

2. The “present” age, which lies between the 
Creation and the end (and whose mid-point is the re- 
demptive work of Christ). 


3. The “coming” age, in which the eschatologi- 
cal drama falls. .. . All this can take place only in a 
time framework that continuously moves straight 
forward; it cannot occur in the framework of a dua- 
lism between time and timeless eternity.® 


This is a form of dispensationalism which identifies the 
kingdom of Christ with the present age and the kingdom of 
God with the age to come. Now Christ is ruling over the 
church and the world, though the latter may be uncon- 
scious of it. This is the last age of world history, the time of 
the end though not yet the End. Final victory is assured be- 
cause the decisive battle has been won, and all that remains 
is the complete realization of what has been achieved al- 
ready. The mission of the church in the present age is to 
proclaim the gospel to all nations, though the coming of the 
kingdom depends not on the success of the preaching but 
only on the fact of the witness. 

Although the kingdom of Christ is a present reality, it 
is no more than proleptic to the kingdom of God. The latter 


7. Oscar Cullmann, Christ and Time, trans. Floyd Filson (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1950), p. 62. 

8. Ibid., p. 67. See the diagram, p. 82. 

9. Cullmann resorts frequently to the military symbols of D-Day 
and V-Day to indicate the present age as a “mopping-up” operation. 
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is an eschatological magnitude, to be established at the end 
of this present age. The kingdom of Christ carries the divine 
redemptive purpose through history into the kingdom of God, 
which is established in the final drama of judgment and con- 
summation. This must take place on earth: the victory must 
be manifested where the decision has been won. The cli- 
max is the Parousia, which Cullmann makes the key escha- 
tological symbol. 


One cannot neglect the last act of the drama con- 
stituted by the history of salvation without devaluat- 
ing thereby the preceding acts. If the death and 
resurrection of Christ do not find their completion in 
the future, they cease to be the central events of 
the past, and the present is no longer bounded by the 
Christological point of departure and its fulfill- 
ment.!0 


There emerges then a new creation in which there shall be 
no more withering or decay. This means pre-eminently the 
bodily resurrection of all the dead at the end of this age. Be- 
lievers are assured of this by the “earnest” of the Spirit, 
which is not lost even in death. Departed believers continue 
to live as disembodied spirits in conscious fellowship with 
God; they too long for the final eschatological consumma- 
tion, and thus know the same tension between having and 
hoping that the church on earth knows. Their hopes are 
fulfilled when all are given glorified spiritual bodies. And 
Cullmann, though he speaks primarily of believers, would 
emphasize the all. 


There is according to the New Testament a Christian 
universalism ...In the three decisive stages of the 
Christ-line of salvation the general process is drawn 
into the redemptive process. It is so in Creation: 
everything is created through Christ. It is so in 
Christ’s death and resurrection: everything is recon- 
ciled through him. It is so in the eschatological com- 
pletion: everything is subjected to God, who is all 
in all. 


Barth’s later thought places him among those who an- 
ticipate a real consummation of history, although he does 


10. From Cullmann, Le Retour du Christ, traduction de André 
Dumas (Neuchatel: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1948), p. 36. 
11. Christ and Time, p. 179. 
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not go to the extreme of Cullmann in regarding the future 
as some new age of infinite duration. The timeless eschatol- 
ogy of the Rémerbrief, which conceived the human crisis 
in strictly vertical terms, has been abandoned and the sym- 
bolism of the Parousia is taken seriously. Barth’s eschatology 
of the individual now asserts the glorification of man as a 
temporally-ending being in terms of a full sharing in the 
divine life of God. Man’s goal is God, by whose grace he has 
been united forever with the being of the eternal Son. This 
new standing will be fully revealed at the Parousia, when 
Christ becomes manifest to all as Judge and Redeemer. This 
crucial shift in Barth’s eschatology is clearly visible in 
his Utrecht Lectures of 1935. Here the sharp dialectic is 
replaced by the expectation of a real return of Christ in 
glory to raise the dead and judge mankind. In assigning to 
Christ significance for the future as well as for the past and 
the present, Barth has indicated that this third dimension 
cannot be dropped without endangering the other two. When 
the Parousia is discarded, Jesus becomes only a remote fig- 
ure of past history whose presence among his followers 
can be interpreted psychologically; and eschatological ex- 
pectancy dissolves into a tenuous hope for the partial realiza- 
tion of Christian ideals here and there in the social order. 
But the New Testament compels us to think of the Lord as 
“the Coming One,” and it testifies that that expectation 
among his people is always characterized by the note of im- 
minence. He who lived and died and rose again is always 
at hand, always advancing into human life and history. 
Passion and Parousia are inseparable moments in the move- 
ment of God to man. The Christ is always imminent, but 
it does not follow that the “delay” of the Parousia should dis- 
courage and disillusion those who expect it momentarily. 


For He who is to come, is also to-day; each day is a 
day of Christ, each day a day of grace, and therefore 
each day a day of hope. The Christian therefore ad- 
vances from faith to faith, from a faith realized and 
confessed to a faith renewed. His waiting for the 
Lord will be a patient waiting, his hope a filled hope 
and no mere vague expectation of some ideal to be 


12. Published as Credo, trans. J. Strathearn McNab (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936). See esp. pp. 117-126, 161-172. 
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realized through the long process of man’s unfold- 

ing time.!* 

Reinhold Niebuhr combines a dialectical interpretation 
with such strong concern for the future that it seems best 
to include him here. Christian eschatology, he says, “must 
begin with a distinction between two dimensions in the 
relation of eternity to time. Eternity stands over time on the 
one hand and at the end of time on the other.”!4 Although 
not a separate order of existence, eternity stands over time 
because it is the ground and source of the temporal order; 
it stands at the end of time as the “forever” following that 
which has its finis. Both dimensions are necessary because 
history is a process whose totality can be comprehended only 
from some ultimate point. This is why eschatology is ines- 
capable: it gives meaning to history without finalizing any- 
thing within history. The New Testament sense of urgency 
derives from the conviction that ultimate issues impinge 
upon each moment; and yet in the dialectical relation of 
the kingdom of God to history, there is movement toward 
realization of the kingdom even though God’s judgment 
stands over each new realization. This is the “impossible 
possibility” under which all life and history stand. 

The kingdom of God is always at hand in the sense 

that impossibilities are really possible, and lead to 

new actualities in given moments of history. Never- 
theless, every actuality of history reveals itself, after 

the event, as only an approximation of the ideal; 


and the kingdom of God is therefore not here. It is 
in fact always coming but not here.'5 


This paradox that “the kingdom of God has come” and 
“is coming” implies that history is an interim between the 
first coming of Christ, which revealed the kingdom, and 
the second coming, which will establish it fully. The pro- 
leptic inauguration of the kingdom places men in tension be- 
tween the partial revelation of history’s meaning and the 
complete fulfilment of it. The length of the interim is in- 


13. F. W. Camfield, “Man in His Time,” Scottish Journal of 
Theology, III (1950), 133. This article (pp. 127-148) summarizes the 
Kirchliche Dogmatik, III/2. 

14. Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941, 1943), II, 299. 

15. Reinhold Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1935), p. 58. 
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determinate and even unimportant; indeed, the question is 
raised only by those who blur the distinction between time 
and eternity by trying to represent fulfillment as a point in 
time. Whenever “the sense that the final fulfillment im- 
pinges on the present moment, the feeling of urgency in re- 
gard to anticipating this fulfillment, expresses itself in 
chronological terms and thereby becomes transmuted into 
a ‘proximate futurism,’ into the feeling that the fulfillment 
of history is chronologically imminent.”!* 


Niebuhr therefore undertakes to reinterpret the New 
Testament idea of the end of history in terms of myth which 
will make plain the true significance of eschatology. The 
symbols of the eschata must be taken seriously but not lit- 
erally; like all biblical symbols they seek to represent eternal 
ultimates from the standpoint of the conditioned. The end 
must be understood symbolically simply because it is not an 
event within history and finite minds cannot comprehend 
that which transcends and fulfils history. If the symbols are 
discarded as irrelevant Christianity degenerates into Plato- 
nism or Utopianism. But a Platonic flight into “pure be- 
ing” is rejected by resurrection while progressivism is 
negated by final judgment. Niebuhr insists that resurrec- 
tion—which he points out is no more difficult to conceive 
than the less philosophically offensive idea of the immor- 
tality of the soul—is the biblical idea, necessary because God 
is concerned with the total person. It affirms the reality and 
significance of historical existence from the standpoint of 
faith in God, because eternal life in no way annuls the reality 
of bodily life. The ultimate goal is not absorption into the 
divine but loving fellowship with God. The symbol of the 
last judgment, on the other hand, vindicates the divine will 
as the supreme good of this life. Judgment is upon sin, not 
mere finiteness; it stands for the final resolution of the moral 
ambiguities of history, not for the swallowing of good and 
evil in a distinctionless eternity. And because it is at the 
end of history it refutes all notions which tend to make his- 


16. Nature and Destiny of Man, II, 50. According to Niebuhr, 
Jesus, Paul, and the early church all made this error, as do the 
literalistic fundamentalists today. He rejects the literalistic escha- 
tology because it clings to the temporally-conditioned letter, as well 
as the liberalistic de-eschatologizing of the Christian message because 
it places too much confidence in progress. 
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tory its own redeemer by delivering man from sin and guilt 
through processes of growth and development. 


The symbols of resurrection and judgment are dominated 
by the idea of the return of the triumphant Christ. The 
Parousia is the controlling symbol in Niebuhr’s eschatology. 

To believe that the suffering Messiah will return at 

the end of history as a triumphant judge and re- 

deemer is to express the faith that existence cannot 

ultimately defy its own norm. Love may have to 
live in history as suffering love because the power of 

sin makes a simple triumph of love impossible. But 

if this were the ultimate solution it would be neces- 

sary either to worship the power of sin as the final 

power in the world or to regard it as a kind of second 

God, not able to triumph, but also strong enough 

to avoid defeat. The vindication of Christ and his 

triumphant return is therefore an expression of faith 

in the sufficiency of God’s sovereignty over the 

world and history, and in the final supremacy of 

love over all the forces of self-love which defy, for 
the moment, the inclusive harmony of all things un- 
der the will of God.!” 


Because the return of Christ is the redemption of history as 
well as its culmination, it is possible to think of the end as 
telos rather than merely finis, goal rather than termination 
(or extermination!). Here is the Eschaton in which the 
incompleteness and corruption of history are finally over- 
come. Faith in the eschatological kingdom of God is what 
saves life from pretense and gives a hope which history it- 
self cannot produce. And though such faith must be re- 
strained, it need not surrender to uncertainty concerning 
its validity. As an integral part of the total biblical mes- 
sage, which ascribes both the meaning and fulfilment of life 
to an ultimate point beyond history, the Christian hope 
must always inform a full-orbed faith. 


Dialectical Eschatology 


Of the thinkers who have remained with the dialectical 
categories enunciated in Barth’s Rémerbrief, it is Rudolf 
Bultmann who distinguishes most sharply between time and 
eternity. His demythologizing program, as it bears on 


17. Ibid., II, 290. 
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eschatology, has resulted in the virtual elimination of a doc- 
trine of last things in favor of a timeless crisis which is anti- 
evolutionary and non-teleological. Since he regards myth as 
a historically conditioned, human mode of expression, it can 
furnish no reliable information concerning anything beyond 
its own frame of reference. Eschatological expressions are 
nothing more than time-conditioned descriptions of man’s 
encounter with the eternal in time; they symbolize a reality 
that cannot be conveyed conceptually. An eschatological 
event, according to Bultmann, occurs when any individual 
in an existential decision moves from a false to the true un- 
derstanding of life as he is confronted with the saving act of 
God in Christ. This is the truth to be sought in the New 
Testament apocalyptic. 
The mythical eschatology is basically discredited by 
the simple fact that the parousia of Christ did not, as 
the New Testament expected, occur immediately; 
world history continued and, by the consensus of in- 
telligent opinion, will continue to proceed. Those 
who believe that the world as we know it will some 
time end, conceive its end as the result of natural 
development or of a catastrophe of nature and not as 
the mythical event described in the New Testa- 
ment... The simple proclamation of the person and 
fate of Jesus of Nazareth . . . claims to be the 
eschatological word of God. The proclaimers of the 
message, the apostles, are men understandable in 
their historic humanity. The church is a socio- 
historical phenomenon, its growth is understandable 
historically and as a part of cultural history. Yet 
the whole is eschatological phenomenon, eschatolo- 
gical event.!8 


Bultmann regards the kingdom of God as absolute miracle, 
as wholly other, opposed to all the here and now. There is 
no word of assurance concerning what may lie beyond the 
present existence, either for the individual or for the tem- 
poral order. The dimension of the future has simply dropped 
out (says Brunner), leaving faith without hope. 


The most Platonic of recent eschatological thinkers is 
Nicolas Berdyaev, the brilliant exponent of Greek orthodox 


18. From Rudolf Bultmann, “Neues Testament und Mythologie,” 
Kerygma und Mythos, ein theologisches Gesprach (Hamburg: Reich 
und Heinrich, 1948), p. 52. 
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mysticism. By an existential emphasis on the “vertical” 
relationship, he finds the ultimate meaning of life on the 
metaphysical plane. Time is rooted in the depths of eternity, 
so that the world historical process is considered as an “in- 
terior epoch” in eternity itself. That is to say, historical 
time is one aeon of eternity, within which meaning is ap- 
prehended only in decision, or ecstasy, i.e., existential time. 
Viewing all of life sub specie aeternitatis, Berdyaev has little 
sense of the forward thrust of history. He criticizes the doc- 
trine of progress for its rejection of “metaphysical history.” 
Even Christianity, as a historical religion, has failed. 


Two thousand years have not sufficed to realize the 
ideals of Christian faith and consciousness. They 
will never be realized within the framework of hu- 
man time and history. They can only be realized 
by a victory over time, by the transition from time 
to eternity, by the triumphant passage from the his- 
torical to the super-historical process.!9 


If history has a goal, therefore, it must be expressed in terms 
of this urge toward super-history. Only on that plane, in 
the perspective of eternal reality, can the tragedy of history 
ultimately be resolved—time must give way to eternity. And 
this is exactly what will happen. 


If history were an endless process, it would have no 
significance. The tragedy of time would admit of 
no resolution, the historical purpose of no realization, 
since neither the one nor the other can consist with 
historical time. The destiny of man implicit in the 
origins of history involves a super-historical goal, 
a super-historical consummation of history in eternal 
time ...Our world aeon is coming to an end, the 
membrane separating it from other worlds will 
burst like that of a ripe fruit ...The bond of time is 
broken, the closed circle of terrestrial reality is in- 
vaded by the energies of a higher plane, the history 
of our world in time arrives together at its climax 
and its meaning. 


This is about as close as Berdyaev comes to a teleological 
view of the consummation of history. But the context, 


19. Nicolas Berdyaev, The Meaning of History, trans. George 
Reavey (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936), p. 200. 
20. Ibid., p. 205. 
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taken along with his definition of time, seems to point to 
the end merely as finis, the death of the world. 

Berdyaev interprets the last judgment in an inner sense 
as the discovery of meaning, the affirmation of true values. 
If man’s existence were wholly taken up into the spirit and 
transmuted into spiritual life now, the transition into eternity 
could be accomplished apart from the death of individuals 
or of the world. Eternal life represents a deliverance from 
time; it has no future reference but may come in a moment. 
Human failure to fulfil eternal righteousness, however, neces- 
sitates a personal and cosmic apocalypse as catastrophic 
reminders of the fact that truth has been distorted rather 
than fulfilled. And although this distortion may require 
some sort of eventual purification (the idea of purgatory is 
useful here), we are not to think of everlasting torment as 
required by divine justice. “The conception of hell deals 
not with the ultimate but with the penultimate realities.”2! 
Berdyaev denies eschatological monism as a rational theory 
(and also eschatological dualism), but he seems to come 
out at that point nevertheless: paradise is “beyond good and 
evil.” 

Other dialectical thinkers take a more serious view of 
time and history. Among these might be mentioned Paul 
Althaus” and Kar] Heim.” Even though they still operate 
with a modified idealism, they attempt to bring together 
eschatology and teleology in such a way as to give positive 
content to on-going history. This is done by relating the 
existential contradictions of history to their resolution in 
a transcendent End, and by centering the actuality of the 
consummation in the Parousia. With this basic Christologi- 
cal orientation, they speak neither of realized nor of futur- 
istic eschatology but of both. Heim’s illustration is partic- 
ularly striking: 


21. Nicholas Berdyaev, The Destiny of Man, trans. Natalie Dud- 
dington (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937), p. 359. Cf. also 
p. 374. 

22. Paul Althaus, Die Letzten Dinge (6th ed.; Giitersloh: C. 
Bertelsmann, 1956). Cf. also his definition essay, “Eschatology,” 
A Handbook of Christian Theology (New York: Meridian Books, 
Inc., 1958), pp. 101-106. 

23. Karl Heim, Jesus der Weltvollender, Vol. III of Der evangel- 
ische Glaube und das Denken der Gegenwart (Berlin: Furche- 
Verlag, 1937). 
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He likens the Church of the New Testament to a 
vast iron bridge which spans the torrent of time with 
a single arch supported by only two pillars, the Cross 
of Christ which stands on this side of time and the 
coming of Christ in power which stands on the 
other side of time. The Church of Christ in history 
is maintained from age to age by these two supports 
and its very being is bound up with the essential 
unity of these two events, the perfected event of the 
death and resurrection of Christ and the future 
event of the Parousia. It is because the very being of 
the Church is proleptically conditioned by a new 
creation to be revealed at the Parousia that she lives 
in dynamic tension here and now at the very fron- 
tiers of eternity.24 


Throughout the course of time, evil continually opposes the 
redeeming purpose of God in a struggle which was climaxed 
at Calvary. Inasmuch as Christ emerged there as Victor, 
it is he through whom God confronts present history in or- 
der to bring it to consummation and judgment. Heim seeks 
to express the secret of eschatology in a distinction between 
static time and dynamic time. He does not think of pro- 
longed duration, but only in terms of God’s moment. The 
church is always marching along the frontier of time, always 
confronting eternity. We do not know the day or the hour 
of the Parousia; all we know is that we are face to face 
with the gospel of God’s grace as if this were the last time— 
which indeed it is. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive view of all is that of 
Paul Tillich.25 He views Christ as the center of history; the 
first expectation of his kingdom is the beginning, the full 
realization the end of history. 

From the Christian point of view history has a 


supra-historical beginning—the Fall; and an intra- 
historical beginning—the rise of the expectation of a 


24. T. F. Torrance, “The Modern Eschatological Debate,” Evan- 
gelical Quarterly, XXV (1953), 98 f. But Canon Fison questions 
whether the Parousia is invested with the same vital content as the 
Cross, or whether it is simply a logical counter to complete the 
scheme. Cf. The Christian Hope (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1954), pp. 55 f. 

25. Tillich’s eschatological thought is not readily available, since 
Part Five of the Systematic Theology is to appear in Volume III. 
His contribution to the Oxford Conference Book (1937), The Kingdom 
of God and History, presumably contains the basic ideas which are 
to find further elaboration in the forthcoming volume. 
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redeeming event. History has also a supra-historical 
end—the final consummation or the parousia of 
Christ; and it has an intra-historical end—the victory 

of the anti-divine powers which arise in history, or 

the Reign of Christ.?6 

The kingdom of God, which has broken into history in terms 
of the New Being in Jesus as the Christ, promises a fulfilment 
beyond history. Thus, while Tillich can say with Berdyaev 
that “the ultimate stands equally close to and equally dis- 
tant from each moment of history,”2” he also stresses the 
dynamic character of history; this he does by virtue of his 
doctrine of the kairos. The dialectic of history, however, is 
stated most adequately in terms of the kingdom of God, 
which is the symbol connecting history with its fulfilment. 
The kingdom belongs completely to neither order, for it 
represents the continuing transformation of the forms of 
existence into the New Being and at the same time the con- 
tinuing struggle against evil. Though it eventually will 
triumph, it can do so only in a supra-historical dimension 
beyond the ambiguities of the present existence in which 
only fragmentary actualizations are possible. 


Tillich believes that the structure of the universe in- 
dicates a limit to the time of life on earth. The end of this 
aeon is defined simply as the breaking of the continuity of 
that history in which Jesus as the Christ is the center. But 
the Christ is also the point of reference in the eschatological 
symbolism, for he is the one who brings the new aeon. Tillich 
proceeds to describe the historical interim between the Pas- 
sion and the Parousia in terms which are quite friendly to 
the insights of realized eschatology. The Eschatos is real 
not only for the future but for the present. 

The new state of things will be created with the 

second coming, the return of the Christ in glory. In 

the period between the first and the second coming 

the New Being is present in him. He is the kingdom 

of God. In him the eschatological expectation is 

fulfilled in principle. Those who participate in him 


26. The Kingdom of God and History, p. 267. 
27. Paul Tillich, The Interpretation of History (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936) p. 280. According to Tillich, eternity 
is not timelessness (simultaneity) or endlessness (“bad infinity”), 
but the power of embracing all periods of time; it is the transcen- 
dent unity of the dissected moments of existential time. 
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participate in the New Being, though under the con- 
dition of man’s existential predicament and, there- 
fore, only fragmentarily and by anticipation .. . 
The biblical idea that the hope of mankind for a new 
reality is fulfilled in Jesus as the Christ is an imme- 
diate consequence of the assertion that in him the 
New Being is present. His appearance is ‘realized 
eschatology’ (Dodd). Of course, it is fulfillment 
“in principle,” it is the manifestation of the power 
and the beginning of fulfillment. But it is realized 
eschatology in so far as no other principle of fulfill- 
ment can be expected. In him has appeared what 
fulfillment qualitatively means.”* 


But even though nothing qualitatively new in the dimension 
of the ultimate can be produced by history which is not al- 
ready implicit in the Christ, the actualization of the New 
Being in history is inevitably drawn into the distortions and 
ambiguities of man’s existence. Eschatological tension arises 
out of the oscillation between the “already” and the “not 
yet” in the interim between the first and second comings 
of the Christ. 


The ultimate fulfilment in the New Being toward which 
history is moving can be conceived only in symbolic terms. 
Symbols are necessary and important because they point to 
the meaning of existence. Thus resurrection points to the 
truth that the body is included in the total person belonging 
to the ultimate meaning of existence. The symbol of the 
new earth includes the natural basis of history in this mean- 
ing. The symbol of Christ as the Lord of history indicates 
that he who has brought the new aeon is also its ruler, and 
this means that nothing can happen in history which would 
make the work of the New Being impossible. The millen- 
nium symbolizes a genuine and historical, though incomplete 
and sub-final, victory over demonic forces. The Parousia 
expresses in its special way that Jesus as the Christ cannot 
be transcended by anyone else who may appear in the course 
of history; the future is not “open” with respect to the pos- 
sibility of a superior manifestation of the New Being. The 
last judgment is a dramatic symbol of “an ultimate separa- 
tion of the ambiguous elements of reality or their purifica- 


28. Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1951, 1957), II, 118 f. 
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tion and elevation into the transcendent unity of the King- 
dom of God.”29 


Tillich does not elaborate on this last point, but what he 
says raises the question of whether he holds a form of uni- 
versalism, as is asserted by some of his interpreters. Uni- 
versal salvation seems to be implied by his doctrine of par- 
ticipation, which holds that God participates in everything 
that is, even to the point of sharing in its destiny. Salvation 
is defined as the healing power of the New Being, in which 
all men participate to some degree, else they would have no 
being; the self-destructive consequences of estrangement 
would have destroyed them. Now, in spite of the universal- 
ism implied by these views, Tillich can also be construed as 
teaching, if not conditional immortality, then conditional 
eternality. Though he uses neither term, he stresses that 
man is naturally mortal: 

Immortality as a natural quality of man is not a 

Christian doctrine, though it is possibly a Platonic 

doctrine. . . Only participation in the eternal makes 

man eternal; separation from the eternal leaves 
man in his natural finitude. . . Sin does not produce 
death but gives to death the power which is con- 
quered only in participation in the eternal. . . Sin is 

the sting of death, not its physical cause.*! 

Arguments for the so-called immortality of the soul, says 
Tillich, err by affirming an endless continuation of what is 
essentially finite. Christianity must reject the idea of natural 
immortality and teach rather that eternal life is given by 
God as the power of being-itself. But if eternal life is pos- 
sible only as a gift from God, the question is still: Is it 
granted to every man? Tillich’s discussion of the love of God, 
and the associated problems of wrath and condemnation, lead 
clearly to a negative answer. Persistence in sin violates the 
structure of justice and so violates love itself. But there is 
no special act of retribution. 


29. Ibid., II, 164. There is also “an immanent judgment which 
is always going on in history, even where the name of Jesus is not 
known but where the power of the New Being, which is his being, 
is present or absent.” 

30. David E. Roberts, “Tillich’s Doctrine of Man,” The Theology 
of Paul Tillich, ed. by Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1952), p. 129. 

31. Systematic Theology, II, 66 f. The horror of death is man’s 
essential anxiety over non-being, which is present in everything finite. 
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Condemnation is not the negation of love but the 
negation of the negation of love. .. Judgment is an 
act of love which surrenders that which resists love 
to self-destruction. .. The wrath of God is... the 
emotional symbol for the work of love which re- 
jects and leaves to self-destruction what resists it. 
... Condemnation can only mean that the creature is 
left to the nonbeing it has chosen. The symbol 
“eternal death” is even more expressive, where in- 
terpreted as self-exclusion from eternal life and con- 
sequently from being. . . . Finite freedom cannot be 
forced into unity with God because it is a unity of 
love. A finite being can be separated from God; it 
can indefinitely resist reunion; it can be thrown into 
self-destruction and utter despair.*? 


Whether some actually do destroy themselves by final re- 
jection of God’s mercy is, of course, an open question— 
perhaps a pointless question, since Tillich (in personal con- 
versation) has disallowed all personal existence after death. 
Eternal life seems to be strictly a dialectical concept. 


Conclusion 

This summary is primarily investigation and explica- 
tive; therefore little attention has been given to criticism and 
evaluation of the various views described. If a conclusion 
is warranted, it might take the form of pointing out the es- 
sential contribution which each school of thought has made 
to the modern discussion of eschatology. The advocates of 
realized eschatology, however much a tour de force their 
exaggerated insistence on the completeness of the eschato- 
logical event in the historical ministry of Jesus Christ may be, 
have done a real service in stressing the present reality of the 
kingdom of God. It seems clear, however, that the Eschaton 
has been enacted in such a veiled form that its presence in 
on-going history can be recognized by faith alone. For this 
reason, it might be preferable to use Professor Florovsky’s 
term, “inaugurated eschatology,” as pointing to the proleptic 
conditioning of the kingdom in the present age. This under- 
standing would appear to be basic also to the futuristic and 
dialectic interpretations. The New Testament emphasizes 
the future consummation of the kingdom as the full mani- 


32. Ibid., II, 78. 
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festation of what is present now only in veiled form. Recog- 
nizing that the kingdom is present only amid the ambiguities 
of existence is the best explanation of the continuing con- 
flicts in history — which often seem more than a mere 
mopping-up operation! Eschatological faith enables the be- 
liever to face the future with confidence in the final victory 
of him who is and who was and who is to come. And because 
Jesus Christ is both the Eschatos and the enactor of the 
Eschaton, every man’s encounter with him has the character 
of an eschatological event: in him men are brought face 
to face with last things in crucial decision. This is the 
abiding relevance of the effort to express Christian truth 
in dialectical categories. It may not be possible to hold all 
these insights together in a balanced synthesis, but it may be 
insisted that an adequate statement of the Bible’s eschatolog- 
ical theme must at least contain each of these elements in 
some form. 











Che Seventy Weeks of Daniel 


BY CLYDE T. FRANCISCO 


There is no more intricate problem in Old Testament 
study than the interpretation of Daniel 9:24-27. There are 
some who would have the student think that there is an easy 
solution, but one must beware of oversimplification of the 
issues involved. A passage that lends itself to varied opinions 
so readily must be approached with caution, and handled 
with precision as well as reverence. It seems that first in 
order should be a translation that expresses the thought of 
the author as clearly as possible. This, the present writer 
has attempted to do. Occasionally an explanatory phrase, 
which is always put in parenthesis, has been added to the 
original. The sense of the passage appears to be: 


9:24 Seventy sevens are decreed upon thy people and 
upon thy holy city: to end the transgression, to seal 
up sins (for judgment), to cover (atone for) 
iniquity, to bring in everlasting righteousness; to 
seal (confirm) vision and prophet, and to anoint a 
holy of holies (a new Temple). 9:25 Know there- 
fore and understand that from the going forth of 
the word to restore and build Jerusalem until an 
anointed (messiah) prince shall be seven sevens. 
Then for sixty-two sevens it shall be restored (peo- 
pled), and it shall be built with both squares and 
trenches (for defense?), in times of siege (while 
under attack). 9:26 And after the sixty-two weeks 
an anointed (messiah) shall be cut off and there 
shall not be to him (he shall have nothing). And 
the people of the coming prince shall destroy the 
city and the holy place; its end shall come with a 
flood, and unto the end shall be war: A decree of 
desolations. 9:27 And he shall confirm a covenant 
with many and for half of the week he shall cause 
to cease sacrifice and offering. And upon the wing 
of abominations shall come one who desolates, even 
until a decreed ruin is poured out upon the desolate.! 


At first glance it is obvious that whatever else the writer 
is saying he is teaching that as soon as the seventy weeks are 


1. This word cannot be translated desolator (one who desolates) 
as in the line above. The preceding participle is Polel. This is Qal, 
which means “to be desolate.” It is possible to read it as a variant 
of the Polel, but if the Polel were intended, the writer would have 
used the same form as above to make this apparent. 
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over the ideal age will come in. The initial phrases con- 
cerning the removal of iniquity and the fulfilment of all 
prophecy could mean nothing else. The first problem to be 
faced, therefore, is the writer’s concept concerning the time 
of the ideal age. This must be determined by an examina- 
tion of the rest of the book. 

There is little question but that the final writing of the 
book of Daniel occurred during the Maccabean period. The 
focal interest of the writer is certainly upon this era. Clearly 
he made use of earlier traditions and prophecies of the exilic 
Daniel. He refers to himself as “Daniel” because he regards 
himself as an extension of that person. This is a characteris- 
tic of Old Testament literature. Although Solomon did not 
personally write all of the Proverbs, the entire book is as- 
cribed to him, for later writers of Proverbs are truly “Sol- 
omon.” He is expressed through them; they are extensions 
of their original ancestor. Thus later Psalms are ascribed to 
David, additional laws to Moses, and the composite book of 
Isaiah to the eighth century prophet. 

The books of the prophets are primarily sermons by, and 
stories about preachers, for the prophets were primarily con- 
cerned about a message for their own day. If we can deter- 
mine the principal historical situation that interests the 
prophet, we can know where and when he lives. This 
does not mean that he will not see into the future, but that 
his view of the future grows out of a concern for the present. 
In the book of Daniel the prophet’s concern for the Macca- 
bean age places him solidly there, even to the year — 168 B.C. 

Most scholars today, therefore, would say that the author 
is concerned with the Maccabean period and sees the con- 
summation of history immediately upon the defeat of the 
hated Antiochus Epiphanes, who devastated Jerusalem from 
171 until 165 B.C. In itself this view is not contrary to the 
basic nature of Old Testament prophecy. The prophets al- 
ways saw the ideal age just around the corner. They 
understood its nature, but the time of its coming 
seemed always imminent. Just as one stands upon a 
mountain and looks across at the next range which seems 
only five miles away, but is actually fifty, they saw the age 
to come but not how far away it really was. In like manner 
the New Testament disciples were expecting an immediate 
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return of Jesus Christ, which has been considerably de- 
layed. Isaiah expected Immanuel to come in his own day 
(Isaiah 7:14ff.) but he did not appear until over 700 years 
later. The essential concept of who and what the ideal king 
would be Isaiah saw. The timing remained for the future 
to show. Thus there would be nothing surprising to the Old 
Testament student to discover that the author of the book of 
Daniel places the ideal age upon the defeat of Antiochus. 
Its fulfilment is in Jesus Christ, who came a century and a 
half later. The prophet sees the bold outline; history fills 
in the chronology. Words written long ago by Jerome are 
pertinent at this point. Remarking upon the interpretation 
of Daniel, chapter 11, he said, “For suppose that these things 
are said of Antiochus, what does it to our religion?’ 

Since our faith is not at stake, we are free to make the 
investigation without fear. In the prophet’s conception, 
when will the ideal age appear? The answer will come in 
the nature of the identification of the fourth kingdom in ch. 
2 and ch. 7 of the book. If the fourth kingdom is Greece, the 
writer sees the Messianic Age appearing upon the defeat of 
Antiochus. If it is the kingdom following Greece, there is 
yet another age of trouble ahead before the end. The writer 
would be saying to his contemporaries, “Cheer up, the worst 
is yet to come.” Antiochus will easily be disposed of. Then 
there will come one of whom he is only an example, the ulti- 
mate Anti-Messiah (anti-Christ). “Be thankful,” the writer 
says, “that you do not live in that age.” 

The earlier Jewish view favored the interpretation of 
the fourth kingdom as Greece. Not until the Roman era did 
the identification of the kingdom as Rome occur. H. H. 
Rowley says of these Roman views: 


That they have been born of the a priori as- 
sumptions and prejudices of their advocates, have 
been clear to their opponents even within the Roman 
school, and it is hardly to be disputed that we have 
a succession of reinterpretations in the light of his- 
tory, as known to the date of the interpreter, to force 
into the prophecies each his own view of history.’ 


2. Quoted by C. Lattey, The Book of Daniel (Dublin: Browne 
and Nolan, 1948), p. 107. 

3. H. H. Rowley, Darius the Mede and the Four World Empires 
in the Book of Daniel (Cardiff: Univ. of Wales, 1935), p. 84. 
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This undisputed fact certainly casts suspicion upon the 
Roman view, but it does not dispose of it. It is quite often 
that events and literature are better understood in retrospect 
than by contemporaries. If the Christian could not under- 
stand the Old Testament better after the coming of Christ, 
his faith has little foundation. The essential issue is neither 
that prejudiced expositors have forced meanings into the 
passages, nor that the Roman view was late in appearing. 
The matter of basic concern is, what does the writer of 
Daniel say? 

In any objective study of the chronology of the Book of 
Daniel, one must begin with ch. 8, for the proper interpreta- 
tion of this chapter is obvious to all students. We are intro- 
duced first to a ram with two horns, who is later identified 
as the kings (kingdom) of Media and Persia (8:20). It is 
said of the horns that one was higher than the other, the 
higher one appearing last (8:3). This clearly means that 
Persia appeared after Media, and was the stronger of the 
two peoples. It is to be noted that Medo-Persia is regarded 
as one kingdom (the ram) with two divisions (horns). 

There comes to attack this ram a he-goat, who is 
identified as the king (kingdom) of Greece (8:21). Upon his 
head is one horn, the first king (Alexander the Great). This 
horn is broken into four horns, four divisions of Alexander’s 
empire that were formed after his death. Two of these are 
the Seleucids in Syria and the Ptolemies in Egypt. It is with 
these two that the book of Daniel is concerned. Out of the 
Seleucid kingdom comes a little horn, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who attacks Jerusalem and desecrates the temple. It is 
predicted that the temple will be restored after 2,300 eve- 
nings and mornings. This amounts to half that number of 
actual days, 1,150 days, or a little less than 3% years. The 
Jewish temple was desecrated in 168 B.C. and cleansed in 
165 B.C. 

In ch. 7 the first beast, like a lion, is plainly Babylonia. 
The second one, like a bear, should be Medo-Persia, since in 
ch. 8 the author treats this kingdom as one nation, with two 
divisions. The expression “was raised up on one side” (7:5) 
clearly parallels the description in ch. 8 of one horn being 
higher than the other. Here one shoulder is higher than the 
other. Likewise in ch. 2 the second kingdom is identified 
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with the two shoulders and arms. The three ribs in the 
bear’s mouth are three kingdoms that Medo-Persia con- 
quered. There is no unanimity about what these are, but 
they are usually identified as Babylonia, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt. 

The third kingdom, following the analogy of ch. 8 would 
be Greece (the leopard). Accordingly it is said to have four 
heads and four wings (the same four divisions as in ch. 8). 

The fourth kingdom is not identified. In fact, it is 
doubtful that the writer himself knew what it would be. He 
expressly states that it is different from the others (7:7); it 
cannot be likened to any animal the writer knew, or to the 
other three. It is to have a different fate from the others, 
for it is completely destroyed, whereas the three others con- 
tinue to exist, after their dominion is taken away. Many 
expositors insist that this kingdom turned out to be Rome. 
It is possible that the writer had this in mind, for Rome was 
already threatening in 168 B.C. and is referred to in 11:30 
(“ships of Kittim”). However, in the mind of the writer 
there was probably no definite nation. Under the figure he 
included all Gentile rule until the coming in of the final 
Messianic Age. Jesus has this same idea in mind when he 
refers to the “times of the Gentiles” (Luke 21:24). Rome 
was merely the first incarnation of the beast. There have 
been others, and probably will be. The “ten horns” are 
symbolic and are not to be taken literally. Job refers to the 
ten times that his friends have reproached him (Job 19:3), 
which plainly cannot be taken literally. It is a figure for an 
unlimited number. 

The above interpretation is the simplest explanation of 
the meaning of ch. 7. Just as H. H. Rowley charged that 
the Roman view was an a priori view, even more is the Greek 
view. The latter identification is forced upon the passage 
because it is assumed that the little horn of 8:9 is the same 
as the little horn of 7:8. Yet the author of Daniel clearly 
shows that the horn in ch. 8 is from Greece while the one in 
ch. 7 comes from a later kingdom. It is possible that the 
writer in ch. 8 is not being consistent, viewing Medo-Persia 
there as one kingdom, whereas in ch. 7 they succeed one 
another as world empires, which of course is contrary to 
history. Media was never a world empire. It is more likely, 
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however, that rather than the author of Daniel being incon- 
sistent, those who hold the Greek view of the fourth kingdom 
are inconsistent. 


These scholars must claim that the writer of the book 
confuses Ancient Near East history, and is not aware of the 
true course of events. H. H. Rowley goes to great extent to 
prove that Darius the Mede is a “Conflation of Confused Tra- 
ditions.” When once he can establish this, he is prepared to 
approach ch. 7 with the view that here, too, the writer has 
confused Medo-Persian history. 

The identification of the kingdoms of ch. 7 does not 
stand or fall with the identity of Darius the Mede, who, after 
all, Rowley did not dispose of as thoroughly as he supposed.5 
In ch. 8 the writer shows that he is intimately acquainted 
with the nature of Medo-Persian history. Why charge him 
with confusing it in ch. 7, when the truth is that his critics 
may be confused? 


Apparently the author of the book of Daniel regards 
Antiochus Epiphanes as an example of a ruler yet more 
ferocious than he. It is to be observed that whenever he 
refers to the dominion of Antiochus, he says that it is to be 
finished in a matter of “days” (8:14; 12:11). When the era 
of the anti-Messiah is referred to, he used the mysterious 
“time, two times, and a half” (7:25; 12:7), which is limitless 
in scope although suggested by the approximate 3% years 
of the Antiochus corruption. It appears that the prophet is 
saying that Antiochus will be routed in days, but the reign 
of the ultimate “little horn” is more difficult to compute. 
Indeed, he is saying to the people of his own day, “Cheer up, 
the worst is yet to come.” 

Therefore, the seventy weeks of 9:24ff. cannot end with 
the defeat of Antiochus. The Messianic Age is to arrive only 
after an additional age of trouble, which follows a brief age 
of peace after the defeat of Antiochus (12:12). The climax 
of events of the seventy weeks must be projected into an 
age beyond the Maccabean. 

Further, it is to be noted that it is a decree of God that 


4. H. H. Rowley, Darius the Mede, pp. 54ff. 
5. Cf. John C. Whitcomb, Darius the Mede (Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans, 1959). 
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demands the destruction of Jerusalem in ch. 9, not just the 
evil intentions of an earthly king. The city must be com- 
pletely destroyed so that God can anoint a new Holy of 
Holies. Why must it be destroyed? The present writer 
would suggest that this must be done because of the cutting 
off of an anointed one. This opinion is arrived at, not merely 
because this is the way it happened in the life of Jesus, but 
also because this is the emphasis of prophetic thought since 
Deutero-Isaiah. 

It is quite true that the early Jewish expositors did not 
so interpret the exilic and post-exilic prophets. How could 
they have been convinced that the Jews would reject their 
Messiah, anymore than they can be convinced today that 
they have already done so? Yet this is what their prophets 
had been saying for centuries. The expositor must never 
make the mistake of saying that because the Jew cannot 
see Christ in the Old Testament, therefore the Christian 
must not do so. The Christian must not read into the Old 
Testament what is not there. However, he should be able 
to interpret what is there better than the unenlightened Jew. 
A person may pass by a piece of money lying on the walk 
without seeing it. This does not mean that it is not there. 

Deutero-Isaiah affected the prophets who came after him 
more than most scholars have noted, particularly in his con- 
cept of the Servant of the Lord as pictured in Isaiah 53. Al- 
though most Christian expositors today are identifying the 
Servant as an individual, it is disclaimed that there is any 
identification of the Servant with the Davidic king either by 
the original author or by later Old Testament prophets. This 
is stated quite forcibly by Mowinckel: “There is not the 
slightest indication that the Servant was thought of as a scion 
of David.” However Mowinckel does contend that “the 
Servant displaces the king and himself becomes king.” 
There are unquestionable kingly characteristics in the Ser- 
vant. To the present writer Isaiah seems to identify the 
Servant and the ideal king in 55:3-4. Here he is saying that 
“David,” the ideal king, will be a witness to the peoples 
(which is the function of the Servant). 


6. S. Mowinckel, He That Cometh (Nashville: Abingdon, 1956), 


p. 228. 
7. Ibid., p. 256. 
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Whether or not the two ideals are seen to be in the same 
person, it is beyond argument that 
these concepts, however distinct and separate, do 
not in biblical or Jewish thought signify alternative 
or mutually exclusive notions of the agent of the 
divine salvation, but rather embody successive his- 
torical phases of the one idea. . . . functions first at- 
tributed to the Davidic Prince in the prophets and in 
the Psalms reappear in a form transfigured or infil- 


trated with suffering in the person of the Ser- 
vant.. 2 


By the time of the book of Zechariah, particularly 
Deutero-Zechariah (Zech. 9-14), the two concepts are plainly 
identified. Zech. 9:9 is sometimes dated before the exile, 
but only after the writing of Isaiah 53 would this concept 
of king appear. The primary aspects of the Servant are ap- 
plied to the king here. (1) He is “triumphant.” The literal 
Hebrew is “having been saved.” Who else could this be 
than the Servant? (2) He is “victorious.” The Hebrew is 
“righteous” (cf. 53:11, “the righteous one”). (3) He is 
“humble.” The Hebrew says “afflicted,” “poor.” The verb 
is found in Isaiah 53:7. This passage strongly suggests that 
the king is the Suffering Servant, else the terminology is in- 
comprehensible. 

In later Old Testament literature the term shepherd is 
used specifically of the king. In fact, the future Davidic king 
is called in Ezekiel 37:24 both servant and shepherd, even 
before Deutero-Isaiah. In Zechariah 11 the good shepherd 
(king) is rejected by Israel, and in 13:7ff, he is smitten and 
the sheep scattered. In Zechariah 12:10 the Jews mourn over 
the one they have pierced. Thus, it is vividly taught that 
the Jews will reject their ideal ruler, whether he is called 
shepherd, king, or servant. In this context the most natural 
meaning of Daniel 9:26 is that the “anointed one” is the 
Servant-king (Messiah) who is cut off by his own people 
(Isaiah 53:8). 

Now we are at last prepared to interpret our passage. 
Interpretations fall into two natural groupings. 


1. The literal interpretations. These expositors take 


8. William Manson, Jesus the Messiah (Philadelphia: West- 
minster, 1946), pp. 140-141. 
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Daniel to mean that it will take seventy sevens of years (490 
years) for God’s plan to be effected. There are three prin- 
cipal adherents of the view. 

(1). The historical-critical school. Those who hold this 
view are renowned scholars. They see the first 69 weeks 
ending in 171 upon the first investment of Jerusalem by 
Antiochus. Onias III, the faithful priest, is the one cut off, 
and the desecration of the temple is carried out by Antiochus 
in 168. The defeat of Antiochus marks the fulfilment of all 
prophecy. 

There are two major objections to this theory. One is 
the fact that the years do not tally. The most natural time 
to begin counting would be Nehemiah (444 B.C.); 483 years 
would bring us to 39 A.D. Or if we begin with the beginning 
of the sway of Babylon (605 B.C.) we would come out at 
122 B.C. Beginning at 587 B.C. (the fall of Jerusalem) the 
terminal point is 104 B.C. These are not close to 171 B.C. 
The only recourse of the ones who hold this view is that the 
author did not know how many years were in the interval. 
They prefer to say that he is mistaken, rather than they. 

The second objection, as we have seen, is that the 
prophet sees the Messianic Age coming after the Greek 
dominion has been followed by another. An accurate in- 
terpretation must carry us beyond the Maccabean age. 

(2). The “Great Parenthesis” school. These inter- 
preters! begin with 445 B.C. for the date of Nehemiah. The 
483 years end in 38. However, computing upon the basis of 
the fact that our calendar uses a 365 day year and theirs a 
360 day year, the margin of error brings us to about 30 A.D., 
the time of the death of Jesus (which actually occurred in 
29 A.D.) The seventy weeks are decreed upon the Jewish 
nation. Since their rejection of Jesus there has been no 
nation and there will not be until the final return of Christ. 
Thus, the last week will not begin until then. We are now 
living in the “Church age” which is a parenthetical one as 
far as the Jewish nation is concerned. 


9. Arthur Jeffery, Interpreter’s Bible; F. W. Farrar, Exposi- 
tor’s Bible; Alleman and Flack, Old Testament Commentary; R. H. 
Charles Commentary on Daniel, (Oxford: Clarendon), 1929. 

10. Cf. Scofield Reference Bible; Louis T. Talbot, The Prophecies 
of Daniel (Wheaton: Van Kampen Press, 1954). 
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The objection to this theory is also two-fold. There is 
no indication given that the seventy weeks are not consecu- 
tive. In fact they clearly are, even as the 70 years of Jere- 
miah are so taken in 9:1ff. The computing of the margin of 
error is fantastic, since the Jews themselves had to allow for 
this in their own calendars. 

(3). The Death of Stephen completes the prophecy. 
These scholars" start with Ezra upon the basis of Ezra 9:9 
(where Ezra refers to rebuilding the city). Beginning with 
457 B.C. we arrive at 26 A.D. for the end of 69 weeks, the 
year of the beginning of the ministry of Jesus. In the midst 
of the week, Jesus is crucified, abolishing the sacrificial 
system. The period ends in 33 A.D. when Stephen’s death 
marked the end of the initial phase of the Christian move- 
ment. 


Again, there are strong objections to this approach. The 
beginning with Ezra is quite arbitrary. The ending with 
Stephen appears to be without proper justification. There is 
no destruction of the city of Jerusalem, which the passage 
clearly teaches. All in all, the theory seems to work back- 
ward and forward from 26 A.D. in quite an artificial manner. 

2. The symbolical interpretations. It is apparent that 
none of the literal interpretations can stand up under careful 
investigation. In fact, the very nature of apocalyptic litera- 
ture would tend toward a symbolical interpretation. The 
numbers 7, 3, and 10 are acknowledged as the principal digits 
in symbolism. The Hebrew of verse 24 says simply “seventy 
sevens”, not “seventy sevens (weeks) of years.” Once the 
symbolical approach is adopted there are several possibilities. 

(1). The Christian church view. Those who favor this 
interpretation’ contend that the first era (seven sevens) 
begins with the edict of Cyrus to rebuild Jerusalem and ends 
with the coming of Christ. The sixty-two sevens describe the 
age of the building of the church, the present age. The last 
week is the final age of tribulation, which will begin with 
the advent of the anti-Christ, and end with his defeat. The 


11. Cf. Charles Boutflower, In and Around the Book of Daniel 
(London: S.P.C.K., 1923); C. Lattey, The Book of Daniel (Dublin: 
Browne and Nolan, 1948). 

12. Cf. H. C. Leupold, Exposition of Daniel (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1949). 
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cutting off of the Messiah has to do with the destruction of 
the visible church. The ceasing of sacrifice describes the 
cessation of church ritual. 


This interpretation is quite attractive but liable to the 
charge of spiritualizing. Also, it errs in having the seventy 
weeks end with the defeat of the anti-Christ, whereas the 
Hebrew demands that it be marked by the complete over- 
throw of Jerusalem. 


(2). The traditional messianic interpretations.'% Begin- 
ning with Cyrus, this group of scholars end the first seven 
weeks with Nehemiah. The sixty-two weeks bring us to 
Jesus. In the midst of the last week he abolishes sacrifices. 
The seventy weeks end with the destruction of Jerusalem in 
70 A.D. The prince that shall come is Titus. 

This view is a real possibility. The principal objection 
to it is that it does not follow the pointing of the Massoretic 
text. The received text demands that a period be placed 
after the seven sevens. An anointed prince shall appear at 
the close of this period. The sixty-two weeks then follow. 
Although the pointing of the Massoretic text is not original, 
it does have the weight of Jewish tradition behind it, and 
should not be forsaken without adequate reason. 


(3). The present age is the last half-week.* This ap- 
proach would suggest that the last week begins with the 
death of Christ. In the midst of the week Jerusalem is 
destroyed by Rome. It will remain destroyed until the “times 
of the Gentiles are fulfilled.” When this present age of 
trouble comes to a close, so will the seventy weeks. Then will 
begin the ideal age. Ross ignores the Massoretic pointing 
and has the first seven weeks end with Nehemiah. The 
present writer would suggest that we begin with Jeremiah’s 
prediction of the future rebuilding of Jerusalem which Daniel 
is reading in ch. 9. This would be 604 B.C., or 587 B.C. The 
first seven weeks would end with Cyrus. He is “an anointed 
prince” (cf. 9:25). This is a reference to Isaiah 45:1 where 
Cyrus is called Yahweh’s anointed. The 69 weeks then bring 


13. Augustine; Edward J. Young, The Prophecy of Daniel 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1949). 

14. Cf. J. J. Ross, Daniel’s Half-Week New Closing (New York: 
Revell, 1922). 
15. Loc. cit. 
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us to Christ. Note that Deutero-Isaiah also introduces Cyrus 
first and then the Suffering Servant. This view emphasizes 
the fact that the desolations upon Jerusalem were not com- 
pleted in 70 A.D. but continue into our age. This is further 
emphasized in 12:7, where it is said that the age of trouble 
for Israel shall continue until “the shattering of the power 
of the holy people comes to an end.” 

In conclusion it is well to remember the anonymous 
comment of a student at the conclusion of a lecture upon this 
subject. Upon reaching class the next day the professor 
found upon his desk the remark: “additional objection to all 
theories, NONE OF THEM MAKES SENSE.” Yet let us not 
miss the forest by watching the trees. There are two definite 
truths that are outstanding regardless of one’s detailed in- 
terpretation: 

1. God has decreed that Jerusalem shall be destroyed 
before the arrival of the ideal age. 

2. The destruction of the city is a consequence of Israel’s 
rejection of the good shepherd, the messianic Servant. 












Jesus’ Concept of the Kingdom of God 


BY EDWARD A. McDOWELL 


One of the strange ironies of our time is that when the 
New Testament teaching concerning the Kingdom of God 
could hold out a great hope for mankind New Testament 
scholarship appears incapable of articulating the teaching. 
Apparently in the ascendancy are those views which remove 
the Kingdom of God from the realm of reality. It is another 
irony that the most liberal scholarship has this in common 
with the most conservative fundamentalism, namely, that 
its findings relegate the Kingdom of God to a status of 
unreality. Apocalypticism, as applied by Bultmann and 
others to Jesus’ great concept, produces the same result as 
does ultra-conservative millennialism. Apocalypticism makes 
Jesus a victim of the apocalyptic eschatology of his time and 
leaves the Kingdom of God an unrealized concept in his own 
mind. Millennialism makes of the Kingdom of God the 
utopia that is to be realized upon the earth after the Second 
Coming of Christ. 

The tragic meeting of ultra-liberalism and ultra-conser- 
vatism at the point of the despoiling of the controlling idea 
of Jesus’ life and teaching may provide some sort of mirror 
of man’s obtuseness. Why should minds so antithetical make 
common cause in despoiling the Kingdom of God? A charita- 
ble view would be that such minds, insulated by circum- 
stances from reality, are unable to recognize the real and 
therefore incapable of interpreting it. 

The tragedy of the despoilation of the Kingdom of God 
is compounded by the fact that our world desperately needs 
to hear the good news, euangellion, of the Kingdom of God 
as it was first given by Jesus when he came into Galilee 
preaching that the Kingdom was at hand. School boys now 
know that a giant telescope in California can pick up light 
from a galaxy of stars one billion light years away from 
our little planet. They know, too, that there are thousands 
and thousands of other galaxies, and if they peep into such 
books as Of Stars and Men,! and From Galaxies to Men? they 


1. Of Stars and Men, the Human Response to an Expanding 
Universe, by Harlow Shapley, Boston: Beacon Press, 1958. 

2. From Galaxies to Man, a Story of the Beginning of Things, 
by John Pfeiffer, New York: Random House, 1959. 
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will discover that our galaxy is ten billion years old, and 
that there may be in our galaxy and other galaxies many 
other planets upon which live beings like man. They can 
also learn from these books and others that man has been 
upon this earth at least five hundred thousand, perhaps 
several million, years. More erudite readers can ponder 
with Pierre de Chardin, in his fascinating book The Pheno- 
menon of Man,’ the wonders and mysteries of the evolution- 
ary process which began ten billion years ago and which, if 
the author is correct, stretches out into the limitless future. 
“Who is God and where is God?” the thinking man of our 
time asks as all of this unfolds before his wondering eyes. 
If the Kingdom of God as Jesus interpreted it is real, is more 
than the pathetic unrealized concept of a visionary Galilean 
carpenter, then God created all, controls all, rules over all, 
including time and history as they are known on this planet. 
Furthermore, man is not an inconsequential atom upon a 
speck of cosmic dust; he is a being created for life in the 
eternal Kingdom of God. 

The Kingdom of God, if made real to modern man, would 
give him hope in the face of the grave problems posed by 
atomic fission and the impending population explosion. As 
the race faces the possibility of extinction as a result of the 
use of the new weapons of warfare, and an unpredictable 
future because of the overpopulation of the earth, it would 
give encouragement to the harassed sojourner on this planet 
to see some design and purpose in human existence such as 
the Kingdom of God offers. And it would give hope to 
countless mentally disturbed persons and their friends and 
loved ones to know that the Kingdom of God is, as Rudolf 
Otto sees it, a divine dunamis, which, realized as a Kingdom 
within, overpowers the demonic forces of mental illness and 
insanity and brings light and healing. 

Would not the preaching of a Kingdom of God capable 
of producing such results be good news? In this would it not 
answer to the reality with which it was invested when Jesus 
preached the euangellion—good news—of the Kingdom of 
God in Galilee? The common people sensed the reality of 
his preaching—they heard him gladly. It was the scribes 


3. The Phenomenon of Man, by Pierre de Chardin, (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1959). 
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and the ecclesiastical leaders who rejected his message and 
plotted his death. Could it be that they also sensed the 
reality of his message and would have none of it? 

Is it not ironical that when the world’s need for spiritual 
reality is at the peak we New Testament scholars spend much 
of our time rattling the bones of forms and sources, debating 
the pros and cons of de-mythologizing, and discussing the 
merits of the new quest of the historical Jesus? Some of us 
contribute to the general paralysis of us all by insisting that 
Jesus preached and died for a Kingdom that was unreal! 
Have we made the important tools and methods with which 
we work the objects of our labor? Is it not the high voca- 
tion of the New Testament scholar to articulate the message 
of the gospel, whatever the importance and demands of 
criticism may be? 


Apocalyptic Eschatology Ally of Millennialism 


It is the interpretation that apocalyptic eschatology im- 
poses upon the New Testament that destroys the reality of 
the Kingdom of God, whether expressed in liberal scholar- 
ship or articulated by ultra-conservative millennialism. Let 
us see, by quotations of representative views, how the former 
reduces the Kingdom to an unrealized concept in the mind 
of Jesus, while the latter projects the Kingdom into an un- 
realized future utopia beyond the Second Coming of Christ. 


Rudolf Bultmann in Volume One of Theology of the New 
Testament writes: 


The dominant concept of Jesus’ message is the 
Reign of God. Jesus proclaims its immediately im- 
pending irruption, now already making itself felt. 
Reign of God is an eschatological concept. It means 
the regime of God which will destroy the present 
course of the world, wipe out all the contra-divine, 
Satanic power under which the present world 
groans—and thereby, terminating all pain and 
sorrow, bring in salvation for the people of God 
which awaits the fulfilment of the prophets’ prom- 
ises. The coming of God’s reign is a miraculous 
event, which will be brought about by God alone 
without the help of men.‘ 


Albert Schweitzer’s well-known theory of “thorough- 


4. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951, page 4). 
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going eschatology” need not be elaborated here.® It is essen- 
tially the same as Bultmann’s theory in so far as it has the 
practical effect of making the Kingdom of God an unrealized 
concept in the mind of Jesus. A startling feature of this 
apocalyptical-eschatological interpretation of the Kingdom 
of God is the casualness with which its proponents assume 
that Jesus was wrong concerning the central theme of his 
preaching and teaching and the controlling idea of his life 
and ministry,—for certainly Jesus was wrong if he preached 
and expected an apocalyptic kingdom which did not “come 
in.” Another interesting feature connected with this in- 
terpretation of the Kingdom is the bland assumption of its 
advocates that Jesus fell in with the apocalyptic ideas of 
his time. More will be said on these observations later. Here 
it may be remarked that the apocalyptical-eschatological 
interpretation of the Kingdom of God is held by a large and 
influential group of New Testament scholars today. 

In order to get before us the millennial view we quote 
as follows from Millennium in the Church by D. H. Krom- 
minga: 

But, whatever differences may divide the 
chiliasts among themselves, they all agree in the 
conception of the Kingdom Age as a transitional 


period between this world and eternity, in which a 
reorganized society will submit to the rule of Christ. 

This assumption of the kingdom as a social- 
historical link or transition between time and eter- 
nity can properly be qualified as a presupposition. 
With the chiliasts it appears very much as an axiom, 
neither capable nor in need of proof.® 


One of the most widely used Bibles among Southern 
Baptists is the Scofield Reference Bible. Kromminga points 
out in his book that Scofield “distinguishes as many as seven 
dispensations; to wit, the dispensation of innocency, that of 
conscience, that of human government, that of promise, that 
of law, that of grace, and the dispensation of kingdom.” 


5. The Quest of the Historical Jesus, by Albert Schweitzer; 
translated from the German by W. Montgomery, B.D., First German 
Edition, “Von Reimarus zu Wrede,” 1906, Reprinted 1945, (London: 
Adams & Charles Black; Chapter XIX, pages 328-401). 

6. (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdman’s Publishing Company, 1945; 
page 21). 

7. Idem, page 248. 
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Kromminga lists Scofield among those who believe that the 
“kingdom age” will be inaugurated with the Second Coming 
of Christ. Kromminga (quoting Hamilton) observes that 
ultra-dispensationalists draw from Scofield’s “disjunction 
of law and grace” some “very erroneous corollaries.” “The 
primary application of certain parts of Scripture they hold 
to be to the people of different dispensations, so that for us 
in the present church age only the Epistles are of primary 
application, or even only the Pastoral Epistles, and at all 
events not the Decalogue.”® This capacity of the dispensa- 
tional-millennialists to make short shrift of the Gospels and 
the ethical teachings of Jesus reminds one of the ease with 
which Albert Schweitzer lifts the Sermon on the Mount from 
the realm of reality with the interim-ethic theory which he 
attaches to his thoroughgoing eschatology.° Many Ameri- 
can church members who have come under the influence of 
the dispensational-millennial theology have been taught to 
believe that the Sermon on the Mount is for “the kingdom 
age.” This interesting meeting of academic apocalyptic- 
eschatology with popular millennialism at the grave of the 
Sermon on the Mount ought to have some sort of significance. 
What significance? 


Jesus’ Concept of the Kingdom 


Before attempting to get at the central conviction of 
Jesus concerning the Kingdom of God, let us affirm our 
belief in the wisdom of Jesus and the strength of his char- 
acter. It is inconceivable that he could have been so wrong 
about the nature of that which was the central theme of 
his teaching and preaching and the controlling idea of his 
life and work. We may allow for the limitation that the 
humanity of Jesus set upon his knowledge, but it hardly 
seems possible that we can take him seriously as the Lord of 
life if he was wrong concerning the Kingdom of God. The 
Gospels give us the picture of Jesus as a very wise and 
balanced person, deeply spiritual and keenly conscious of 
his nearness to God. This picture cannot be harmonized with 
the picture of the apocalyptic visionary the apocalyptical- 
eschatological scholars have painted for us. Nor can we 

8. Idem, pages 245-246. 


9. Idem, page 249. 
10. Op. cit., page 352. 
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agree that Jesus was so much a child of his time that he 
accepted the popular apocalyptic notion of the Kingdom 
current in the first century. There is strong intrinsic evi- 
dence in the Gospels that he did just the reverse of this, 
particularly in his reply to John the Baptist concerning the 
“Coming One” (Matthew 11: 2-15). The historicity of the 
incident is attested to by the extraordinary fact that the 
Gospel writer preserves this tradition of an unmistakable 
disagreement between Jesus and John. In his remarkable 
message to John, Jesus said, 


Truly, I say to you, among those born of women 
there has risen no one greater than John the Bap- 
tist; yet he who is least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he. From the days of John the Baptist 
until now the kingdom of heaven has suffered vio- 
lence, and men of violence take it by force. 


The most reasonable explanation of these words of Jesus 
is that John was an apocalyptist and by his preaching had 
encouraged apocalyptic expectations, and perhaps even 
violent action on the part of the Zealots, who were not loath 
to use the sword in their zeal to assist God in evicting the 
Romans from Palestine and establishing the Kingdom on 
earth. It is obvious that Jesus is rebuking John because he 
says, “He who is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater 
than he.” From this incident we have strong intrinsic evi- 
dence that Jesus resisted not only the popular apocalyptic 
pattern of his time, but also the materialistic theocratic pat- 
tern which was often no doubt blended with it in the popular 
mind. This is what we would expect Jesus to do. He was 
no weakling. He was looked upon by the religious leaders 
as a heretic and he disagreed with them in many of their 
cherished ideas concerning religion. Had he agreed with 
them would he have been crucified? Jesus was a prophet, 
and prophets have a way of rising above the popular ideas of 
their time to enunciate eternal truth. For their pains and 
their fidelity to truth they are more often rejected than ac- 
cepted. Jesus was rejected. This is fairly good evidence 
that he did not adopt the popular religious notions of his 
time. 

Upon what, then, did Jesus build his concept of the 
Kingdom of God? He based it upon the Old Testament con- 
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cept of God as King. It is here that we first meet with the 
treacherous nature of the English word “kingdom” in its use 
to convey the idea of the Hebrew malkuth and the Greek 
basileia (used in the Septuagint to translate malkuth). The 
root of both malkuth and basileia is royal power or sover- 
eignty. When we see the word “kingdom” we think first of a 
political entity or geographical territory. These may be in- 
volved in “kingdom,” but they are not primary. Sovereignty, 
royal dominion, these are primary. It may be significant in 
this connection that the full term “kingdom of God” is not 
found in the Old Testament. However, the idea of the uni- 
versal reign of Jehovah is found in many places in the Old 
Testament, especially in the Psalms. Here are some illus- 
trations: 


The Lord has established his throne in the 
heavens, and his kingdom rules over all. (Psalm 
103:19) 


The Lord sits enthroned over the flood; the Lord 
sits enthroned forever. (Psalm 29:10) 

For dominion belongs to the Lord, and he rules 
over the nations. (Psalms 22:28) 

They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom, 
and tell of thy power, to make known to the sons 
of men thy mighty deeds, and the glorious splendor 
of thy kingdom. Thy kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and thy dominion endures throughout all 
generations. (Psalm 145:11-13) 


There is the interesting story preserved in the eighth 
chapter of 1 Samuel which illustrates the persistence of the 
old tradition emphasizing the basic invisibility and non- 
materiality of the kingship of Jehovah. In the story the 
elders of Israel ask Samuel to “appoint for us a king to 
govern us like all the nations.” The story continues: “But 
the thing displeased Samuel when they said, ‘Give us a king 
to govern us.’ And Samuel prayed to the Lord. And the 
Lord said to Samuel, ‘Hearken to the voice of the people 
in all that they say to you; for they have not rejected you, but 
they have rejected me from being king over them.’” Here 
we have Jehovah represented as opposed to the desire of the 
elders of Israel for an earthly, visible king, and the elders 
as actually rejecting Jehovah in that they are unwilling for 
him to remain their invisible sovereign. Here, then, is a 
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basic idea in the religion of the Old Testament; it is the eter- 
nal sovereignty of God. It was this basic idea that Jesus 
built upon as he came into Galilee preaching, “The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent, and be- 
lieve in the gospel” (Mark 1:15). 


The Kingdom “At Hand” 


Although this very saying is used by Bultmann as evidence 
for the view that Jesus thought in apocalyptic terms concern- 
ing the Kingdom of God,!! the words may be interpreted in 
another way. The “nearness” or “at-handness” of the King- 
dom need not be conceived of as pointing to the imminent 
apocalyptic coming of the Kingdom. The “at-handness” 
(Greek engiken, perfect tense) of the Kingdom may be 
equated with its new availability and power in the presence 
and work of Jesus. The new availability of the Kingdom of 
God is emphasized later in his ministry by Jesus in a dis- 
cussion with the Jewish religious leaders when he said to 
them, “Truly, I say to you that the tax collectors and the 
prostitutes are going ahead (Greek proagousin, present 
tense) of you into the kingdom of God” (Matthew 21:31). 
The fury such a statement would arouse in the minds and 
hearts of the religious leaders may well be imagined. The 
whole structure of their theological and religious system was 
based upon a foundation of law, righteousness, and respect- 
ability. The Kingdom of God was theirs, not only by right 
of heritage, but because they had met God’s requirements 
by keeping the law. They were God’s elect. The prostitutes 
and tax collectors were at the other end of the ladder, the 
foot of it; they had no claim upon the Kingdom of God. But 
here was an unaccredited teacher from Galilee expounding 
the heresy that these outcasts were actually entering the 
Kingdom, and entering it ahead of those who had every 
right to precede every other class in going into the King- 
dom! If such heresy prevailed, the whole structure of the 
religious system which sustained these leaders would come 
tumbling down. Nevertheless, the heretic from Galilee 
pressed home relentlessly his conviction concerning the 
Kingdom—the time (kairos) was at the full (peplerotai, 


11. Op. cit., page 5. 
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perfect tense) ; something new was happening in the life of 
the world; the Kingdom of God had come near, so near that 
even tax gatherers and harlots were eligible to enter it. We 
need not be surprised that the common people heard Jesus 
gladly and that the religious leaders despised him. 


Here let us quote with approval a statement of T. W. 
Manson concerning Jesus’ teaching. In his The Teaching Of 
Jesus he writes: 


Once these distinctions are made—and they are 
necessary distinctions—it becomes clear that the 
old dispute whether Jesus conceived the Kingdom 
as present or future, whether he pictured it as 
brought about by a gradual and moral evolution or 
by a catastrophic supernatural act of God, has arisen 
out of the confusion of matters in the Gospel which 
are really distinct. The Kingdom of God in its 
essence is the Reign of God, a personal relation 
between God and the individual: and there is no 
point in asking whether it is present or future, just 
as there is no point in asking whether the Father- 
hood of God is present or future. It is something 
independent of temporal and spatial relations. It 
is a standing claim made by God on the loyalty and 
obedience of man. From time to time individuals 
admit this claim and accept the sovereignty. This 
is what is meant by the phrase “receive the kingdom 
of God.”?2 


The Kingdom of God is much more than “a personal 
relation between God and the individual.” Nevertheless this 
is a good statement in that it emphasizes the sovereignty of 
God as the essence of Jesus’ view of the Kingdom. Manson 
speaks of “the confusion of matters in the Gospel which 
are really distinct.” One of these matters pertains to the 
Parousia, or the Day of the Son of Man. One of the chief 
reasons for misinterpretation by many scholars of the King- 
dom of God is that they confuse the “coming” of the King- 
dom with the Parousia or Day of the Son of Man. Bultmann 
does this when in describing Jesus’ conviction concerning the 
apocalyptic coming of the Kingdom he says, “He expects 
the coming of the ‘Son of Man’ as judge and savior.”!3 In 
this, Bultmann makes the coming of the Kingdom coinci- 


12. (Cambridge: University Press, Reprinted 1951; page 135). 
13. Op. cit., page 5f. 
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dental with the Day or coming of the Son of Man. Albert 
Schweitzer speaks of the Parousia of the Son of Man as being 
“logically and temporally identical with the dawn of the 
Kingdom.”!4 Again, is it not significant that Fundamentalist 
millennialists make the coming of the Kingdom coincident 
with the Second Coming of Christ? (See quotations from 
Kromminga above). At this point let us see how Jesus made 
a clear distinction between the Kingdom of God and the com- 
ing of the Son of Man. We turn to the incident and teaching 
recorded in Luke 17: 22-37. 


The Kingdom “Within You” 


At this point in Luke we read that the Pharisees came 
to Jesus and asked him “when the Kingdom comes.” These 
Pharisees were apocalyptically-minded and they were in- 
terested in chronology as it was related to the Kingdom of 
God. Chronologically-minded people often use the adverb 
when in discussing the Kingdom of God. Their thinking is 
in terms of times and seasons. The Kingdom of God will 
not fit their time categories, not the Kingdom as taught by 
Jesus. He said to the Pharisees, “The kingdom of God does 
not come with observation; nor will they say, ‘look, here,’ 
or ‘there, for see! the kingdom of God is within (Greek 
entos) you.” The Greek word translated here within is entos, 
a strengthened form of the preposition en, which means in. 
The Greek word does not mean in the midst, as it is some- 
times translated. The latest edition of Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek-English Lexicon gives as the first meaning of the 
word within, inside, and cites no reference indicating that the 
meaning of the word is in the midst. What our English word 
within is to in, the Greek entos is to en. The inner nature or 
quality of something is stressed by the use of within, al- 
though it may mean simply inside. Jesus was stressing the 
inner, spiritual nature of the Kingdom in his statement to 
the Pharisees. The Kingdom was not a thing to be pointed 
out; it is not a material, tangible entity, it does not come 
with “observation.” The Kingdom of God is within (or, 
inside) you. It may be objected that Jesus was speaking to 
the Pharisees and that assuredly he could not have meant 
that the Kingdom of God was within them. Of course, Jesus 


14. Op. cit., page 257. 
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did not mean that the Kingdom of God was within these 
particular Pharisees to whom he was speaking. He was 
using the term corresponding to our preposition within 
(whether he spoke in Greek or Aramaic) to emphasize the 
inner, spiritual nature of the Kingdom when it is accepted 
and realized in the life of the individual. The Kingdom is 
capable of being realized within the minds and hearts of 
individuals as a divine dunamis or power when its demands 
are met. 


It should be carefully observed that after giving this 
reply to the Pharisees Jesus turns to the disciples (Luke 
17:22) and addresses his remarks to them. This discourse 
(Luke 17: 22-37) has to do with the coming of the Son of Man, 
not the coming of the Kingdom. We observe here how care- 
fully Jesus distinguished between the Kingdom of God and 
the coming of the Son of Man. He was obviously aware of 
the fact that the disciples, thinking in apocalyptic terms, 
were in need of instruction concerning the distinction be- 
tween the present reality of the Kingdom, and the coming 
of the Son of Man as a future event. It is to be noted that 
in describing the nature of the Kingdom Jesus uses the 
present tense of the verb “to be”: IS, whereas in speaking 
of the Day of the Son of Man he uses the future tense of the 
verb “to be”: “so WILL the Son of man be in his day” (v. 24). 


“The Kingdom of God Has Come Upon You” 


One of the most significant of the sayings of Jesus em- 
phasizing the present reality of the Kingdom of God comes 
in connection with his answer to the charge that he was 
casting out demons by the power of Beelzebub. In refuting 
the charge he indicated that the Kingdom of which he was 
a messenger was not a divided kingdom, else it could not be 
demonstrating its effectiveness in the rout of the demons: 
“Every kingdom divided against itself is laid waste, and 
house falls upon house. ... But if it is by the finger of God 
that I cast out demons, then the kingdom of God has come 
upon you” (Luke 11:17, 20). The Greek verb translated here 
as “has come upon you” is phthano. Used as it is here in the 
aorist tense it means “came upon you unawares,” or “took 
you by surprise.” It presents in dramatic fashion the real 
and present working of the Kingdom in the ministry of 
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Jesus. It is not the near approach of the Kingdom, not the 
coming of the Kingdom as imminent, that is taught here, 
but the actual working of the Kingdom in the power of Jesus 
to cast out the demons; the demons were being cast out— 
that was an undeniable fact, even to Jesus’ critics; that being 
true, the Kingdom had come unawares upon these spiritually 
blind people who were unable to recognize signs of the 
presence of the Kingdom when they saw them. 


Apropos of the question of this present power of the 
Kingdom in the person and ministry of Jesus, Rudolf Otto 
makes this significant statement: 


The Kingdom of God, as already at hand, is 
dunamis, the inbreaking miraculous power of the 
transcendent. As such, it is operative in the exor- 
cistic dunamis of its messenger, and equally in the 
exousia and the charis of his preaching. He himself 
is “charisma.” The messenger is not only preacher 
and announcer of this kingdom, but is an integral 
part of the inbreaking miracle of the eschatological 
order itself. Thus it was not by a strange coincident, 
but of essential necessity that he should possess the 
gift of healing. He was a charismatic in accordance 
with the self-consistent meaning of the whole. The 
fact that he was a charismatic integrates and con- 
firms in turn our belief that we have rightly grasped 
the meaning of his person and message. The whole 
confirms the impression of the parts of the picture; 
the parts confirm the whole. 


The relevance of this feature of the dynamic presence 
and working of the Kingdom of God to pastoral care and 
the relation of the gospel to psychiatry is evident. It is 
evident also that such an interpretation of the Kingdom is 
in keeping with the true existential nature of the gospel 
and supports the view that true Christianity is victorious 
living. 

Realized Eschatology 


Realized eschatology has much to teach us concerning 
the nature of the Kingdom of God. C. H. Dodd is the origin- 
ator of the term, but he acknowledges his debt to Rudolf 


15. The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man. Translated from 
the revised German Edition, (Reichgottes und Menschensohn) by 
Floyd V. Filson and Bertram Lee-Wolf, New and Revised Edition. 
Boston: Starr King Press, 1957; page 334. 
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Otto!® for the idea that inspired the term. In his book The 
Parables of the Kingdom Dodd writes: 


Here then is the fixed point from which our 
interpretation of the Kingdom of God must start. It 
represents the ministry of Jesus as “realized es- 
chatology,” that is to say, as the impact upon this 
world of the “powers of the world to come” in a 
series of events, unprecedented and unrepeatable, 
now in actual progress.”?? 

In view of Dodd’s acknowledgment of his debt to Otto 
it may be well to quote here the substance of Otto’s idea: 

The first point we had to make in comparing and 
contrasting Christ with John was that Jesus brought 
the saving gospel of the coming kingdom, instead of 
the message of the Day of Yahweh. In so doing he 
made use of ideas belonging to the sphere of apoca- 
lyptic. But he ranged far beyond them by an idea 
which was entirely unique and peculiar to him, that 
the kingdom—supramundane, future, and belonging 
to a new era—penetrated from the future into the 
present, from its place in the beyond into this order, 
and was operative redemptively as a divine dunamis 
as an inbreaking realm of salvation. This factor 
also served to remove him to the opposite extreme 
from John.!8 


In estimating the value of this concept of “realized 
eschatology” attention should be called to the fact that 
Dodd in his The Parables of the Kingdom holds that Jesus 
did not predict his Parousia or Second Coming. His view is 
that the disciples interpreted Jesus’ prediction of his resur- 
rection as a prediction of the Second Coming. Thus, Dodd 
removed real eschatology from the teaching of Jesus, and 
this cannot be done without doing violence to the Synoptic 
records and the probabilities of the substance of Jesus’ 
teaching. Nevertheless the idea of “realized eschatology” 
as advanced by Dodd and Otto is in keeping with the essen- 
tial nature of the Kingdom of God as we find the Kingdom 
interpreted in the New Testament. The last days have begun 
with the bringing near of the Kingdom in Jesus. Men in the 
Kingdom are now working in the power of the age to come. 


16. The Parables of the Kingdom. London: Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 
Reprinted (revised), 1948; page 38. 
17. Idem, page 51. 
18. Op. cit., page 72. 
19. Op. cit., page 100f. 
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The Kingdom is eternal. It confronts all men with the last 
things, with the ultimates of God. It brings the supramun- 
dane future into the present. The Christ event is God’s final 
word to man, and as that word moves forward from the 
Christ event to the present in the written word of the Bible, 
and in the incarnate word of the redeemed community, 
interpreted and made alive by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
men are continuously confronted with the last things of God. 
Each day is a last day for the child of the Kingdom of God. 
In the Kingdom of God we live now in eternity. The early 
disciples in Jerusalem, after the resurrection of Jesus, and 
the coming of the Holy Spirit, believed that the last days 
had begun with the coming of the Spirit, although they may 
not have lived in constant expectancy of the return of Christ, 
as some scholars insist. They were an “eschatological com- 
munity,” but not an eschatological cult separating them- 
selves from the world and daily expecting the end of the 
world. In interpreting the pouring out of the Spirit at 
Pentecost Peter said: “This is that which was spoken of 
by the prophet Joel, ‘And it shall be in the last days—.’” 
Peter gave a spiritual and symbolical interpretation of Joel’s 
portents of “wonders in the heaven above... blood, and 
fire, and vapor of smoke; the sun shall be turned into dark- 
ness and the moon into blood” (Acts 2:16-21). “This (the 
pouring out of the Holy Spirit and its effects) is that which 
was spoken of by the prophet Joel.” The portents were not 
being literally realized. This was “realized eschatology!” 
We are living in the same “last days.” The Holy Spirit and 
the Kingdom are here! 


A “Definition” of the Kingdom 

The limitations of this paper will not permit the dis- 
cussion of debatable sayings of Jesus, sayings which seem to 
suggest that he believed in an eschatological coming of the 
Kingdom. I am aware of the many questions that may be 
left unanswered concerning what Jesus taught about the 
Kingdom. However, I have tried to give the core of my 
conviction concerning what he taught. I hope I may not 
be thought presumptuous in giving in conclusion the follow- 
ing “definition” of the Kingdom of God, as I believe it was 
taught by Jesus. 
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The Kingdom of God is the rule of God over the uni- 
verse. It is God in his kingly activity. Its source is the 
character of God as the one God. The Kingdom of God is 
supra-historical and eternal, but it is manifested in history 
and is expressed in human and temporal forms. It was 
expressed with particularity in God’s manifestation of him- 
self to the patriarchs and in his election of and dealing with 
the nation Israel. But the supreme manifestation of the 
Kingdom of God in history is in the person and work of 
Jesus Christ. In him the Kingdom of God is brought near 
and made available to men in a new and unique way. In him 
the Kingdom of God is “at hand;” in him the Kingdom of 
God is “within you.” Though expressed in time and main- 
taining historical and tangible relationships the Kingdom of 
God remains the invisible and spiritual reign of the sover- 
eign God. The principles of its historical expression and its 
extension in the world are revealed in the life, teachings, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ is the 
Messiah of Israel; the Messianic Kingdom becomes, there- 
fore, the medium by means of which the Kingdom of God 
develops in history. In its realization in history, therefore, 
the Kingdom of God becomes co-extensive with the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom. 

The Kingdom of God in its realization in history is not 
dependent upon a perfect society. It does, however, bring the 
growing sovereign rule of God over men and affairs. 

Being eternal, the Kingdom of God is not dependent for 
its realization upon the eschatological event called the 
Parousia. There is no consummation of the Kingdom of God. 
History and the Messianic Kingdom are consummated at 
the Parousia but not the Kingdom of God. At the Parousia 
the Messianic Kingdom is delivered up by Jesus Christ to 
God the Father and is merged with the perfect reign of God 
which is the Kingdom of God in eternity. 

















Che Eschatological Discourse of Jesus 
BY G. R. BEASLEY-MURRAY 


In the long discussions that have taken place concerning 
the eschatological teaching of Jesus, the discourse recorded 
in Mark 13 and parallels has taken a prominent place. Indeed, 
for many years the problem of how to interpret our Lord’s 
teaching on the last things was the problem of what to do 
with this address. It is ironical to no small degree that the 
impetus to the study of the eschatological message of Jesus 
generally, and therefore of the eschatological discourse in 
particular, was provided by a Deist, whose ideas were pub- 
licized by the most famous agnostic of modern times, and 
who secured virtual immortality through a missionary saint 
with a quixotic interpretation of Jesus! The result has been 
calamitous. Rarely has the Church had to pay such a price 
for its lack of vigilance in doctrine as in this past hundred 
years, when its thinking on a crucial aspect of Christian 
theology has been dominated by issues raised in contemptu- 
ous unbelief and handled by theologians off their balance. 
Judging from the present situation in Europe, the Church’s 
thinkers are not always quick to learn the lessons of history. 


That the name of Hermann Samuel Reimarus still lives 
is due not alone to Albert Schweitzer, who incorporated it 
in the title of his famous study of the life of Jesus, Von 
Reimarus zu Wrede, but to David Strauss, who called atten- 
tion to Reimarus’ work and used it for his own ends. It was 
the view of Reimarus that the key to the understanding of 
the life and teaching of Jesus is eschatology; not that of the 
refined type imagined by the theologians, but raw Jewish 
messianism! The Kingdom that Jesus proclaimed (Mark 
1:15) was such as the Jews popularly conceived, an earthly 
kingdom which would overthrow the heathen powers and 
exalt the Jews over all, with Jesus himself at its head. He 
believed that Matthew 10:23 (“You will not complete the 
cities of Israel before the Son of Man comes”) indicates a 
belief on Jesus’ part that the Galileans would respond to the 
call of the disciples and rise up with Him, but his hopes were 
disappointed. Jesus made a fresh attempt at a rising on 
Palm Sunday, but neither did the Judeans answer his call. 
He died with the cry of dereliction on his lips, a defeated 
man. His disciples then proclaimed an eschatology set in a 
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different key; they applied to Jesus the other brand of Jew- 
ish messianism, the transcendental, and promised that He 
would shortly return on the clouds of heaven. The non- 
occurrence of this event was the biggest problem of the early 
Church; Paul tried one solution (the necessity of prior 
signs, 2 Thessalonians) the author of 2 Peter another (“a 
thousand years are as a day”). The failure of the promise 
discredits the Christian faith. 


Strauss made sparing use of these ideas, but the thought 
about the expectation of an early Advent of Christ was used 
with effect by him. Noting that the second coming in the 
eschatological discourse is apparently related to the Fall of 
Jerusalem, he drew the conclusion, “As it will soon be eight- 
een centuries since the destruction of Jerusalem, and an 
equally long period since the generation contemporary with 
Jesus disappeared from the earth, while His visible return 
and the end of the world have not taken place, the announce- 
ment of Jesus appears so far to have been erroneous.” He 
cited the view of Reimarus that no promise of Scripture has 
turned out more flagrantly false than this, and mentioned 
his belief that in any case it was a fabrication of the dis- 
ciples. “Such inferences,” he urged, “would inflict a fatal 
wound on Christianity.”? 


These allegations startled the contemporary theologians 
and stung them into indignant response. They contended 
that Jesus never meant his teaching to be taken literally. 
The most noted New Testament critic of the day, C. H. 
Weisse, made the (then) novel suggestion that the eschato- 
logical discourse was composed of originally separate peri- 
copae; this enabled him to interpret the individual sections 
in a manner “more worthy of the Divine Speaker”, that is, 
by stripping them of all eschatological content! The repre- 
sentation of the Second Coming, for example, in Mk. 13: 24ff. 
he interpreted as a symbolic portrayal of the judgment car- 
ried out every day in history and which will be completed 
in the world beyond; but the idea of a real Advent is “such 
a fancy as only originates out of a sick brain.”? So the 


1. See the review of the writings of Reimarus in A. Schweitzer, 
The Question of the Historical J esus, pp. 13ff. 

2. Life of Jesus, E. T., vol. iii, p. 85. 

3. Die evangelische Geschichte kritisch und philosophisch 
bearbeitet, pp. 594f. 
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theologians soothed themselves with spiritualizing sedatives 
and went to sleep. 


They were rudely awakened by an alarm clock, set off 
by Ernest Renan. The French agnostic was not original in 
his interpretation of eschatology, but he was gentler than 
Strauss. To him the major concern of Jesus was the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God. Although Jesus gave no 
detailed predictions of the end, Mk. 13:30 shows that his 
declarations on the nearness of the catastrophe leave no 
room for equivocation. His system is thereby discredited. 
“The faith of the first Christian generation is intelligible, 
but the faith of the second generation is no longer so. After 
the death of the group which had seen the Master, the word 
of Jesus was convicted of falsehood.”* Again the theologians 
were shocked into action. Their most accomplished spokes- 
man in the realm of eschatology was Timothy Colani. He 
conceded that Renan had performed a service to the Church 
by demanding that it take the humanity of Jesus seriously. 
In particular, it should admit that humanity of Jesus is in- 
consistent with an eschatology which pictures Jesus as the 
future Judge, descending in majesty and power to tread 
down the opponents of the Gospel. “What, would He be 
considered as his own precursor”, asks Colani, “a humble 
and sweet precursor of a violent and terrible messiah? Can 
one find in the religious teaching of Jesus a single line that 
does not contradict explicity or implicity such a point of 
view?”>5 He proceeded to go through the Gospels, eliminat- 
ing one by one every saying that appeared to have a vestige 
of messianism in it. Last of all he came to the eschatological 
discourse. This, too, had to be removed. But on what 
ground? Colani observed that the disciples’ questions in v. 4, 
“Tell us, when shall these things be?” receives an excellent 
answer in v. 32: “Of that day and hour nobody knows nor 
the angels in heaven, nor the Son, only the Father.” “Noth- 
ing could be more simple, more natural, more evangelical 
than this original text”, commented Colani. The intervening 
passage accordingly he judged to be a later interpolation. So 
was born the Little Apocalypse theory. Once enunciated, 


4. Life of Jesus, E. T. 1935, pp. 145f. 

5. _— Christ et les croyances messianiques de son Temps, 
pp. 146f. 
6. Op. cit. pp. 202ff. 
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reasons were discovered to support it. It was suggested that 
the Discourse presents the classic threefold division of Jew- 
ish apocalyptic, even preserving the common terms odines 
(birth pangs, v. 8) thlipsis (the distress, vv. 19, 24), to telos 
(the end, vv. 7,13). The clause in v. 14, “Let the reader 
reflect”, refers to the contents of the Discourse and shows 
that the compiler has nodded, for nobody would have spoken 
them; they show that the discourse was a written document 
from the beginning. Since, in Colani’s view, the prophecy 
concerning the Abomination of Desolation never took place, 
it indicates that it was uttered at a time when the fall of 
Jerusalem appeared to be imminent, perhaps immediately 
prior to the siege of the city in A.D. 68. 

These lesser items of criticism are not, in fact, of much 
consequence. The terms thlipsis (distress) and telos (end) 
are very common in both Testaments and the division 
of three is by no means certain. The parenthesis in v. 14 is 
probably a comment of the evangelist, calling attention to 
the importance of what is said and bidding the reader to be 
clear about its reference. The real objection against the dis- 
course was that stated by Colani: “It contains the eschatol- 
ogy of Jewish Christians. . . . Jesus could not have shared 
their opinions.” Undoubtedly the Jesus of Colani’s ex- 
purgated gospels could not have shared these views; He was 
not permitted to do so! After reflection on the issues I con- 
sider that the judgment I recorded in my study on Mark 13 
holds good: “The theory of a Little Apocalypse in Mark 13 
was not the product of a dispassionate analysis of the text; 
it was the last stage of a developing emotional reaction to 
a theological problem propounded by agnostics”.” 

I would go further and suggest that the effects of this 
mode of presenting the problem, and the emotional reaction 
to it, have continued in force to this day. In the process, 
the name of Strauss figures again. He took up the eschatol- 
ogy of Jesus once more and attacked it with utmost violence. 
He was particularly incensed with the teaching of our Lord 
in the discourse on the final Advent. He wrote, “Such a 
thing as He has here prophesied of Himself cannot happen 
toaman. If He prophesied the like of Himself and expected 
it, then to us He is a fanatic; if He uttered it of Himself 


7. Jesus and the Future, p. 20. 
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without any real conviction, then He was a braggart and a 
deceiver.” If the language attributed to Jesus is authentic. 
then “however sourly it may be received . . . our Christian 
ways of thinking must be given up.”® Here is the reaction of 
an embittered man who could not bear the idea that Jesus 
was the Son of God incarnate, to whom has been committed 
the reconciliation of the world and the renewal of the uni- 
verse. But the theologians of his time, instead of perceiv- 
ing that Strauss had truly grasped the real issue of eschatol- 
ogy, namely the glory of the Divine Son, cowered in horror 
before the biting charge of “Fanatic!” levelled against Jesus. 
They endeavored to get out of it by removing the escha- 
tological rock of offense, and Colani had provided a way of 
escape. It was in such an atmosphere that the eschatological 
thinking of the latter half of the nineteenth century was 
done, and it decisively affected that thought of the twen- 
tieth.2 It is remarkable how the battle between the advo- 
cates of the belief that Jesus taught a crude Jewish escha- 
tology and those maintaining that He repudiated the futurist 
eschatology of the Gospels (and of the discourse in particu- 
lar) continues to this day with little change. Schweitzer’s 
view is basically that of Reimarus, brought up to date and 
heroically presented, but still depicting a Jesus who expected 
the Kingdom of God next week. Wellhausen countered this 
view by eliminating all messianism from the teaching of 
Jesus, including his messianic consciousness.!° At the present 
time the Swiss theologians Fritz Buri and Martin Werner 
reproduce Schweitzer’s views virtually unchanged; Werner 
has even written a dogmatic theology on the basis that the 
Church’s decisive question was that of the delayed parousia.! 
On the other hand Francis Glasson’s book, entitled “The 
Second Advent” issued in 1945, the first scientific treatment 
of the subject in England for a generation, substantially set 
forth Colani’s views, suitably dressed up in the raiment of 
realized eschatology, replete with kerygma and didache etc. 
The most recent two works devoted to the subject maintain 
precisely the same opposition: E. Grasser published a dis- 
sertation in 1957 with the title (translated), “The Problem of 


8. Das Leben Jesu fur das deutsche Volk bearbeitet, p. 236. 
9. See “Jesus and the Future”, pp. 23ff. 

10. Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien, p. 96. 

11. Die Enststehung des christlichen Dognas, 1941. 
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the delayed parousia in the Synoptic Gospels and in the Acts 
of the Apostles”)? in which Reimarus appears respectably 
arrayed as a form critic; while J. A. T. Robinson’s work, 
“Jesus and His Coming”, confessedly develops Glasson’s 
viewpoint with similar results. The relevance of this to our 
subject is simply this: none of these writers could possibly 
take seriously the teaching of the eschatological discourse 
without abandoning their extreme positions, for the dis- 
course does not present a Jesus for whom history is irrele- 
vant nor does it permit a dismissal of the eschatological hope. 
In fact, all the writers in question eliminate the discourse by 
one means or another. But their arguments are suspect 
before they take up their pens or use their typewriters! For 
on principle they have one and all refused a dispassionate 
hearing to the Gospels. Argument which abolishes the 
validity of evidence on a priori grounds, or which has to 
find means of discrediting it somehow, does not commend 
itself as scientific. In my judgment this mode of procedure 
has vitiated all too much critical discussion on the escha- 
tological discourse and the unhappy method is still in use. 
Fortunately, there has been a revulsion from it among New 
Testament scholars in recent years. The eschatology of 
Jesus is being regarded with greater seriousness than for 
several generations and the testimony of Mk. 13 is once again 
being heard. 


It is no intention of mine to embark on a defense of the 
eschatological discourse or to consider critically the pos- 
sibilities of its composition. One or two of the problems, 
however, when rightly understood, become an index to a 
clearer interpretation of the attitude of our Lord towards 
the subject of the last things. 

For example, the basic assumption of Mk. 13, that the 
End is to be preceded by Signs, has been questioned by many 
Gospel critics. How does one reconcile the drawing atten- 
tion to signs of the End with the refusal of Jesus to give a 
sign to the Pharisees when asked for one (Mk. 8:11)? or 
with his description of the End as coming suddenly (Lk. 
17:22) ? or with the statement that the Kingdom comes “with- 
out observation” (Lk. 17:20)? Before answering that ques- 


12. Das Problem der Parusieverzogerung in den synoptischen 
Evangelien und in der Apostelgeschichte, 1957. 
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tion it must be observed that Jesus also denounced his 
contemporaries for not perceiving the signs of the times 
(Lk. 12:54ff.)! He gave at least one parable, inviting atten- 
tion to signs of the End (Mk. 13:28f.); and He described the 
consummation in terms implying an external manifestation 
(“You shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of 
power and coming with the clouds of heaven,” Mk. 14:62), 
so that in some sense the Kingdom comes “with observation”. 
There can be no doubt that Jesus would have refused cal- 
culations of the times such as were popular among the 
Pharisees; they believed it possible, by the aid of Daniel, 
to calculate the coming of the precise day.!* But that is 
wholly different from allowing events to supply incitement 
to repentance and confidence, in view of their relation to 
the Kingdom of God. A belief that God is working his 
purpose out is not irreconcilable with one that looks for a 
sudden intervention. In all strands of Gospel teaching, in- 
cluding Mark 13, the End comes suddenly, for the believer 
as for the unbeliever; but whereas it takes unbelievers un- 
awares, through ignorance of the issue of their distresses, 
an understanding of the nature of the times enables the 
Christian to endure steadfastly so as not to be moved or to 
lose his reward. Such is the point of 1 Thessalonians 5: 1ff. 
and the entire Book of Revelation. 


The time factor in the predictions of the discourse con- 
cerning the future has perplexed many, indeed it has had 
catastrophic results for the faith of some. We saw how 
Strauss and Renan exploited it. In recent years I have con- 
versed with several ministers who have been thoroughly 
shaken by Schweitzer’s presentation of the matter, and on 
the very day that I write these lines I have been asked to 
see a former Baptist lay preacher who has turned to agnosti- 
cism because of it. Yet it is strange how frequently people 
overlook that this time feature is common to prophetic antici- 
pations of the future in both the Old and New Testaments. 
Isaiah set the deliverance of the Messiah in the context of the 
overthrow of the Assyrian empire (Is. 7-9, 10-11 etc.). 
Habakkuk saw it as following on the destruction of Babylon 
(Hab. 2:2f.). In Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as in Is. 40-55, the 


13. See Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament, 
vol. IV, part ii, pp. 977ff. 
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establishment of the Kingdom of God in glory is presented 
as the concomitant of the end of the exile of 586-536 (e.g. 
Jer. 29-31, Ezek. 36, cf. Is. 49, 51). Haggai, writing after the 
return from the exile, foretold the advent of the Kingdom 
after the building of the temple, then in course of erection 
(Hag. 2). The same phenomenon appears throughout the 
New Testament. The Day of the Lord has become the Day 
of Christ, when He shall be manifested in glory from heaven, 
but everywhere that Coming is viewed as near. “The night 
is far gone, the day is at hand” (Rom. 13:12). “The ap- 
pointed time has grown very short . . . for the form of this 
world is passing away” (1 Cor. 7:29). “Yet a little while 
and the Coming One shall come and shall not tarry” (Heb. 

10:37). “The end of all things is at hand” (1 Pet. 4:7). “Be 
patient .. . for the coming of the Lord is at hand” (Jas. 5:8). 
“The revelation of Jesus Christ . . . to show to his servants 
what must soon take place” (Rev. 1:1). “Surely Iam coming 
soon” (Rev. 22:20). These citations, by no means exhaustive, 

clearly show that the offense of the near expectation is not | 
peculiar to the eschatological discourse, and illustrate what 
has long been recognized, that the expectation of judgment 
and deliverance “shortly” seems to be part of the prophetic 
consciousness. Intensity and certainty of prophetic convic- 
tions express themselves in terms of a speedy fulfilment. 
“Great religious geniuses, like all the greatest reformers, 
have but two words in their vocabulary, now and here”, 
wrote G. S. Hall. “In times of intense thought we can 
‘crowd eternity into an hour’ ”, said J. A. MacCulloch.5 The 
very intensity and sharpness of the vision of the end vouch- 
safed to Jesus added to the naturalness of his reckoning with 
nothing else in time but it alone, just as in clear atmosphere 
mountains appear far closer than they do on a dull day. It 
simply will not do to argue, as Strauss and Renan and many 
another since, that prophets who bring the issues of judgment 
and redemption nearer than history warrants are thereby 
proved to have seen nothing. Men knew a great deal about 
the stars and their movements before they realized how far 
away from us they were. Moreover, it seems to me important 
to recognize that the Old Testament prophets who antici- 
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pated most closely the spirit in which the Messiah would 
come yet set him within the borders of their own day. The 
unknown prophet of the exile who wrote the Servant Songs 
of Isaiah 40-55 had not the faintest inkling how many cen- 
turies would have to elapse before his prophecies would be 
clothed in flesh and blood, yet none penetrated with such 
clarity into spiritual reality as he. It may be suggested, not 
without reverence, that something similar applies to our 
Lord’s prophetic consciousness, taught of the Spirit and in 
unbroken communion with His Father as He ever was. 


After perusing the writings of agnostics and their relatives 
on this matter, I found real refreshment in turning to a Chris- 
tian writer of the beginning of this century who turned the 
tables on this problem and interpreted it as a challenge in- 
stead of a stumbling block. A. G. Hogg performed the extra- 
ordinary task of writing a book of devotion about the theme 
which was stumbling men’s faith, giving it the title, “Christ’s 
Message of the Kingdom.” Asking whether the expectation 
of a speedy coming of the Kingdom was a foolish or un- 
warrantable hope, Hogg answered: “That it was unwarrant- 
able, we Christians, on whom He has so impressed himself 
that we have been unable to refrain from surrendering to 
him as Lord and Master, can surely never believe. But if 
his hope was not unwarrantable, this means that it really 
might have been fulfilled—that the issue between an earlier 
or a later consummation of the Kingdom was actually still 
indeterminate. . . The Kingdom did not need to tarry—that 
was what our Lord saw—and whether it would actually tarry 
depended upon man.” Hogg therefore, far from encourag- 
ing people to banish from their minds this element of our 
Lord’s teaching, called on the Church to care about the time 
of the consummation, for God does not complete his purposes 
for the world irrespective of human conditions.!¢ This is not 
the whole story of what is involved in the fulfilment of the 
will of God in the world and universe, naturally, but it is a 
healthy corrective to the tendency to believe that we can 
do nothing to affect the coming of the Kingdom. The whole 
missionary movement is a protest against eschatological 
scepticism; and Mark 13 declares that the missionary task 


16. Op. cit. pp. 42f. 
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must be fulfilled; however much hell gets loose on earth 
before the end (v. 10). 


At the other end of the scale, not in contradiction to 
this but as a complement to it, it might be said that unbelief 
was an equally vital factor in our Lord’s framing of his 
picture of the end. He knew that He had come to fulfill the 
unique vocation of redeeming the world and that his redemp- 
tive activity would open the doors of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, leading at the last to the consummation of the King- 
dom in glory. Yet his own nation was spurning the message 
of God He brought and the action of God He embodied. This 
could not but bring judgment, and that upon the generation 
that was culpable. From this point of view Mt. 23:34-35 is 
important: the contemporary generation is to experience the 
wrath of God to the uttermost, because it fills up the measure 
of the iniquity of all that has gone before; the sins of the 
fathers in the murder of prophets from God is to be com- 
pleted by the persecution and murder of the emissaries of 
the Messiah. Observe that it is not alone the killing of the 
Messiah that is regarded as the final sin; the last straw is the 
persecution and doing to death of those He sends. As this 
generation is to attain the summit of iniquity, so it is to be 
faced with the summit of judgment. The linking of Israel’s 
doom with the Day of the Lord was already given in the 
scriptures of the prophets. It seems to me, therefore, that 
our Lord’s unassailable conviction, that Israel was marching 
to a catastrophic end that would engulf its religious and 
political life within a measurable time, gave precision to his 
prophetic intuitions of the End. To this extent the view that 
Mark 13:30 relates to the fall of Jerusalem is true; its in- 
adequacy as an exhaustive interpretation is due to a failure 
to recognize the eschatological nature of the judgment on 
Israel. The fall of the temple and of the city of Jerusalem 
is seen as bound up with the woes of the End. But it is not 
the End itself. The End is the triumph of God in the glory 
of the Son. If we may see in Luke 21:24 a piece of genuine 
eschatological tradition from Jesus, and not a mere vati- 
cinium ex eventu, Jesus did leave some room between the 
ruin of Jerusalem and the completion of God’s intervention; 
a short interval indeed, but long enough for Matthew 23:39 
to take place: “You will not see me again until you say, 
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‘Blessed be he who comes in the name of the Lord’.” The 
last word concerning the people is hope, not ruin. Such is 
the teaching of Paul in Rom. 11, who lived in the shadow 
of the judgment of his nation but looked for mercy to tri- 
umph to the glory of God. 

While this interpretation could not be extracted from 
Mark 13 alone, it is wholly consonant with its teaching. The 
Discourse represents an authentic element of the mind of 
Christ, but it does not reveal all that mind. It does not 
even give all that Jesus spoke on the occasion when the in- 
struction was given (Mk. 13:3f.) and we cannot be sure that 
all we do have belongs to that day. But it does show us that 
Jesus did not know the ebb and flow of time and history. 
A. B. Bruce characterized the position in the brief statement: 
“Jerusalem destroyed, the curtain falls.”7 That is in no 
sense a slight on the Lord. He knew the nature of history, 
as he knew its end, but He did not know its extent. Behind 
the fallen curtain, many ‘an act of the drama of humanity 
was to be played. The intermediate scenes were hidden from 
his eyes, the last was unveiled. Beyond desolation He saw 
restoration. When the curtain rises, the wonder of the clos- 
ing scene eclipses the tragedy of the earlier acts. Even of 
that we are given but a glimpse; no description of the future 
blessedness is afforded, only an assurance of its coming. 
Though the drama continues and the finale is yet to come, 
the word of hope is spoken by the Son of God himself. For 
us that should be enough. 

Finally we may consider one further difficulty raised in 
connection with the discourse, but which seems to me of 
importance in understanding the teaching of our Lord on 
the End. It has been a matter of comment, from the time 
of Colani on, that instead of giving a straight answer to the 
question, “When shall these things be?” Jesus is represented 
as saying, “Beware that no one leads you astray” (v.5). But 
this is an answer! It is the first thing the disciples must hear 
about the time of the end. It must not be forgotten that 
the men who questioned Jesus were themselves eschatologi- 
cal enthusiasts, living amid a nation prolific in heralds of 
imminent deliverance and prophets who knew exactly when 
and where redemption was to appear. It was because the 
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Jews outside the Christian Church gave ear to the deluded 
prophets of the End, that the nation hastened to its doom in 
A.D. 70, torn into factions by these very enthusiasts. The dis- 
ciples of Jesus were no less prone to eschatological sugges- 
tion than their fellows (cf. Mk. 9:11); such warning advice 
was of the utmost importance to their welfare and to the 
survival of the Church. “Beware!” was needed advice. They 
required to be aroused to their danger. Wohlenberg rightly 
commented, “Jesus fashioned his prophetic address so that it 
should produce above all an awakening of conscience.”#® The 
repetition of the imperative mood effectively achieves that 
result in the discourse as it now lies before us. From v. 5, 
the real beginning of the discourse, to the end, v. 37, there 
are eighteen imperatives, apart from the interjected clause, 
“Let the reader understand.” I cannot recall any apocalypse 
I have read, Jewish or Christian, in the Bible or out of it, 
that contains such a high proportion of imperatives to in- 
dicative statement. It indicates clearly that the charge some- 
times made against the discourse of its being a horoscope of 
the future is false. It is a warning to prepare for conflicts, 
calamities, false alarms and the ruin of their nation, but 
withal to maintain faith and hope with endurance. 

Let it not be thought, however, that the discourse is 
concerned only with safety. Alongside the call, “See that 
you do not fall” is the appeal, “See that you do not fail.” At 
the heart of the discourse is an implicit call to testimony: 
“The gospel must first be preached to all nations” (v. 10— 
compare the Lucan statment, “This will be a time for you to 
bear testimony,” Luke 21:13). It requires an effort of thought 
to realize that Jesus consistently associated evangelism with 
opposition, at least, in so far as he was concerned with the 
prospects of his disciples. If Matthew 23:34f. was intended 
by him to apply to the mission of the disciples, he could 
hardly have expressed more vividly the conviction that 
Gospel preaching was a dangerous occupation. The saying 
concerning the aid of the Holy Spirit in the proclamation 
of the Word is set in the context of arraignment before 
judges (v. 11, cf. Matthew 10:19f., Luke 12:11f.). It is thus 
suggested that one of the chief methods of disseminating the 
Word would be through testimony before courts of justice, 
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held in Palestinian towns in the synagogues, and in Jerusalem 
in the Great Sanhedrin. A moment’s reflection will serve to 
show that no small part of the preaching in the Acts of the 
Apostles is depicted as given in just such situations: compare 
the account of Peter and John before the Sanhedrin, Acts 
4:8ff., 5:29ff.; Stephen in like circumstances, ch. 7; Paul 
addressing the Jerusalem mob, Acts 22; Paul before the San- 
hedrin, ch. 23; before Felix, ch. 24; before Festus, ch. 25; 
before Agrippa, ch. 26; in a Roman prison, ch. 28. The evan- 
gelism of Samaria and the first missionary efforts among the 
Gentiles are specifically connected with the persecution that 
arose about Stephen (Act 8:3ff., 11:19). Paul’s missionary 
journeys are one long story of the planting of churches amid 
sufferings, uproars, trials, intrigues, floggings, persecutions 
of them that believed. The subsequent spread of the Gospel 
in the world has often been accompanied by similar suffer- 
ings. Had we taken this aspect of the teaching of Jesus more 
seriously we would not have been so surprised at the course 
of events in missionary lands today, where vast areas are 
increasingly becoming unfavorably disposed, not to say 
actively oppressive towards the Church. It was Gloege’s 
conviction that suffering is part of the ordained mission of 
the Church in the world. It is the reverse side of fellowship 
with Christ in glory (Rom. 8:17, 2 Tim. 2:11f.) and it is 
therefore fitting that it should be emphasized in an eschato- 
logical discourse. “No stone of the ‘house’ can experience 
another destiny than that which is meted out to the Christ 
as its corner—and foundation—stone.”!® Jesus himself pro- 
nounced blessed all who share this destiny with him (Mat- 
thew 5:10ff.). 


The element of appeal in the discourse illustrates a basic 
feature of our Lord’s eschatology, as of that of the New 
Testament as a whole: its relevance for life. Dibelius said 
that the words of Jesus were preserved and passed on be- 
cause “people wanted to order their lives according to 
them.”2° That is why the discourse was given in the first 
place and that is why it was perpetuated in the Church. 
Entreaty and encouragement are set in its foundation and 
structure. The entreaty is enshrined in warnings that the 


19. Reich Gottes und Kirche, pp. 337, 340. 
20. Gospel Criticism and Christology, p. 38. 
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disciples do not lose their heads (nor their hearts) in days 
of trial and distress. The encouragement is the assurance 
of the final splendor that the Lord shall bring and to which 
their efforts contribute. Hence the concluding sentences 
of the address sound out the call, “Watch! Keep awake!” The 
disciples must never forget whither they tend. The day 
is advancing; they must be awake to every intimation of its 
approach. They are to maintain spiritual alertness against 
all form of temptation, lest they be unprepared to meet the 
Lord at his coming. 

In this respect the conclusion of the discourse is as 
applicable to us as it was to disciples in the first Christian 
generation. Admittedly they were certain that the end was 
near and we cannot be so sure. But neither can we be sure 
that the end is far. Althaus wrote, “The Church has been 
led out of the near expectation of the New Testament, but it 
would be bad if the Church replaced the self-evident near 
expectation by a self-evident far expectation.”2! The con- 
ditional sentence needs to be replaced by an indicative 
statement: it has proved a bad thing that the Church has 
removed the last day to remoteness; in the process it has 
been content to hand over living hope to the Marxists, for 
whom the expectation of a future kingdom is a driving force. 
The Church cannot pretend to a conviction that has proved 
untenable, so much is plain; but it should know where it is 
going, bearing in mind that “what in the first community 
lived as a certainty moves us at all times as a continuous 
possibility.”22 When that is true of us, eschatology ceases 
to be a dead dogma and becomes once again an ethical force, 
as it was to the primitive Church. 

The final word of the discourse, accordingly, is “Watch!” 
This word the first community took seriously. When their 
hour came, they were ready. In crises since that day it has 
shone like a lamp in the gloom. When shadows cast a 
threatening gloom over the world, let the Church heed the 
admonition of its Lord: 


“What I say unto you I say unto all, Watch!” 


21. Die Letzten Dinge, 5th ed. p. 276. 
22. Op. cit. p. 275. 




















Revelation 20 and the Millennium 


BY GEORGE ELDON LADD 


Systematic theology must utilize the findings of biblical 
theology, and biblical theology must rest on exegesis. The 
first question, therefore, in the discussion of Revelation 20 
is whether exegesis requires the inclusion of a millennial 
teaching in our eschatology. Using these exegetical find- 
ings, theology must ask the question as to the role and 
significance of millennial doctrine. 


The Exegetical Question. Dispensationalists rest mil- 
lennial teaching on the Old Testament prophecies, insisting 
that the prophetic expectation of the restoration of Israel to 
her land in full enjoyment of kingdom blessings is the foun- 
dation for the idea of a millennium. However, the present 
writer agrees with the classical dictum of Augustine: Novum 
testamentum in vetere latet; vetus testamentum in novo 
patet: “The New Testament is concealed in the Old; the 
Old Testament is revealed in the New.” The Old Testament 
must be interpreted by the New Testament. In principle, 
it is quite possible that prophecies addressed originally to 
literal Israel describing physical blessings have their fulfil- 
ment exclusively in the spiritual blessings enjoyed by the 
church. It is also possible that the Old Testament expecta- 
tion of a kingdom on earth could be reinterpreted by the 
New Testament altogether of blessings in the spiritual realm. 
Therefore our question must be whether the exegesis of the 
New Testament requires the inclusion of millennial doctrine. 


The only place where a millennium is mentioned is 
Revelation 20:1-4. The correct exegesis of this passage can- 
not be detached from the interpretation of the genre of 
apocalyptic literature in general and the entire book of 
Revelation in particular. Here we can only state certain 
convictions without defending them. 1. The Revelation, like 
apocalyptic literature in general, uses symbolic language to 
depict God’s working in history to bring about the con- 
summation of his kingdom. Therefore the purely symbolic 
or spiritualizing method of interpretation is unacceptable. 
2. The Revelation is a true prophecy having to do primarily 
with the consummation of God’s redemptive purpose and at 
this point stands apart from Jewish apocalyptic. Therefore 
the purely preterist interpretation which sees in the book 
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only the unrealized hope of the first century church for an 
early end of the world is unacceptable. Neither can the 
book be a symbolic picture of the history of the church. 
3. The Revelation, however, has a message for the churches 
to which it was written; therefore a purely futurist inter- 
pretation is unacceptable. 4. The basic approach to the 
interpretation of Revelation must combine the preterist and 
the futurist methods along lines followed by Prof. Beasley- 
Murray.! This approach recognizes that biblical eschatology 
is not an isolated discipline like the appendix in a book, but 
that the events of the consummation stand in a dynamic 
relationship to the events of redemptive history.? 


These principles lead to the conclusion that the Beast of 
Rev. 13 is reflected first in the Roman Emperor but finally 
in a personal Antichrist in the time of the end, and that 
Rev. 19 describes in apocalyptic symbolic terms the Second 
Coming of Christ to destroy the satanic evil embodied in 
Rome and in Antichrist. This is pictured as a bloody battle, 
but the only weapon is the Word proceeding from the mouth 
of the conquering Messiah (19:15). That the following 
millennial passage cannot involve any sort of recapitulation 
and refer to spiritual resurrection (John 5:25, Eph. 2:16) 
is proven by the fact that Chapter 20 is continuous with the 
narrative of 19. The conquering Christ who destroys the 
Beast and the false prophet (19:20) also, through an angelic 
agency, destroys the satanic power (20:1-3) which has ener- 
gized the Beast (13:2). The resurrection and the “millen- 
nial reign” of 20:4-6 occur as a result of this binding and 
incarceration of the evil triumvirate. 


The “first resurrection” described in 20:4-6 consists of 
two groups, as correctly translated in RSV. “Then I saw 
thrones, and seated on them were those to whom judgment 
was committed.” These are the apostles and the saints to 
whom judgment has been promised (Matt. 19:28, 1 Cor. 6:3). 
“Also I saw the souls of those who had been beheaded .. . 


1. The New Bible Commentary, F. Davidson, ed. (London: 
Inter-Varsity Fellowship; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1953), pp. 1168f. 

2. So in Old Testament prophecy, the Day of the Lord is both 
the impending historical visitation (Amos 8:18ff.) and the ultimate 
eschatological redemption (Amos 9:11ff.). 
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who had not worshiped the beast.” The martyrs of the end 
time are singled out for special attention.* 


Exegetically, it is difficult to see how this “first resur- 
rection” can be anything but literal bodily resurrection. To 
find in these words the fate of the martyrs after death is both 
a superfluous thought and an unnatural strain on language. 
No Christian needed assurance that martyrdom destroyed 
only the body but could not harm the soul: only God could 
do that (Matt. 10:28). However, the strongest objection to 
this interpretation is that it is quite untenable exegetically. 
It is almost uniformly admitted that the resurrection of 
Rev. 20: 5 and 12 is literal bodily resurrection. “The rest of 
the dead did not come to life again until the thousand years 
were ended;” this is eschatological resurrection at the end 
of the “millennial” period. To interpret the words, “They 
came to life again” in vs. 4 of an entirely different kind of 
resurrection is to attribute confusion and “chaotic thinking’ 
to the author. What happened to the martyrs and the en- 
throned ones (ezesan, vs. 4b) also happened to the rest 
of the dead (ezesan, vs. 5). The same experience overtook 
both groups: one at the beginning, one at the end of the 
millennial period. This verb, ezesan, elsewhere means bodily 
resurrection (Rev. 2:8, 13:14, Ezek. 37:10), and if it means 
bodily resurrection in vs. 5, it must mean the same thing 
in vs. 4b, or we have lost control of exegesis. The martyrs 
ezesan at one time; the rest of the dead ezesan at a later time. 
There is no hint that the two-fold use of ezesan involves a 
play on words and means two different things. The con- 
clusion is inescapable: if the rest of the dead experienced 
bodily resurrection, the enthroned and martyrs also experi- 
enced bodily resurrection. Therefore, we find two stages 
in the resurrection: one at the Second Coming of Christ, and 
one at the end of the millennial reign of Christ and his 
saints. 


The Theological Question. The second and more im- 
portant question is the theological significance of this mil- 
lennial reign of Christ. The millennium is a further stage in 


3. See G. R. Beasley-Murray, op. cit., p. 1195. Joh. Schneider sees 
a picture of the “bridal-community” headed by the martyrs. Die 
Offenbarung Jesu Christi (Basel: Brunnen-verlag, 1949), p. 216. 


4. This phrase is Beasley-Murray’s, op. cit., p. 1195. 
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the accomplishing of God’s redemptive purpose in Christ. 
This involves one’s basic definition of the Kingdom of God. 
If the Kingdom of God, as many premillennialists think, is 
essentially the millennial reign of Christ, then the critics of 
premillennialism are right. Thus Prof. Berkhof wrote, 
“Premillenarians are compelled by the logic of their system 
to deny the present existence of the Kingdom of God.”> More 
recently, Loraine Boettner expressed the same conviction. 
“The primary difference between the post- and amillennial 
view on the one hand and the premillennial view on the other 
as regards the Kingdom has to do with whether or not the 
Kingdom is spiritual in nature, now present in the hearts 
of men, the outward manifestation of which is the Church, 
or whether it is political and economic, absent from the 
earth at the present time but to be established in outward 
form when Christ returns.”® 


However, we may not correctly define the Kingdom of 
God as the millennium. At this point, the present writer 
agrees fundamentally with the definition of many amillennial 
scholars. Prof. Berkhof says that the fundamental thought is 
“that of the rule or will of God, made effective in human 
lives . . . controlling human affairs, effective in forming an 
obedient people, constituting a new order of things, and en- 
riching the subjects of the Kingdom with inestimable privi- 
leges and eternal blessings.”? Vos says, “From meaning at 
first ‘a rule’ it would begin to mean, if not a territory or 
body of subjects, at least a realm, a sphere of life, a state of 
things, all of these more or less locally conceived.”® The 
present writer has defined the Kingdom of God as “the 
sovereign rule of God, manifested in the person and work 
of Christ, creating a people over whom he reigns, and issuing 
in a realm or realms in which the power of his reign is 
realized.”® This definition rests squarely upon Paul’s words 


5. Louis Berkhof, The Kingdom of God (Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
-mans, 1951), p. 166. 

6. Loraine Boettner, The Millennium (Philadelphia: The Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Publishing Company, 1958), p. 284. 

7. L. Berkhof, op. cit., p. 16. Although this definition omits the 
eschatological aspects, it is true as far as it goes. 

8. Geerhardus Vos, The Teaching of Jesus Concerning the 
Kingdom of God and the Church (New York: American Tract Society, 
1903), p. 28. 

9. G. E. Ladd, Crucial + organ About the Kingdom of God 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; 1952), p. 8 
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in 1 Cor. 15:22-26 which provide the clearest basis for a 
biblical understanding of the Kingdom of God: it is God’s 
redemptive rule in Christ to destroy his enemies, the last of 
which is death, bringing to those who receive it the blessings 
of his reign. 


The millennium is one interval in the accomplishing of 
God’s redemptive rule (the Kingdom of God). Paul says 
nothing about a millennium, but he sees three stages or 
crises or triumphs of God’s conquest over death. The first 
is the resurrection of Christ, the second is the parousia, the 
third is the telos which occurs some time after the parousia. 
The final goal is the “destruction” of death.1° The Revelation 
tells us that death will not be finally destroyed until it is 
cast into the lake of fire at the end of the millennium 
(Rev. 20:14); apparently death exists during the millennium. 
Yet death has already been “destroyed,” for Christ, by his 
death and resurrection, has “abolished death and brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel.”"! The “de- 
struction” of death is future, but it is also present; it is, in 
other words, accomplished in several great victories. There 
are two future stages in the Revelation of the victory over 
death, and in 1 Cor. 15:23-26 there are three stages: the 
resurrection of Christ, the parousia, and the telos. Paul says 
nothing about a millennium, but he knows that Christ’s 
mediatorial reign will extend beyond the parousia to the 
telos; and the millennium of the Revelation falls into this 
interval as the final stage of the reign of Christ. “The length 
of this rule of Christ is not specified, but it corresponds to 
the thousand years in the Revelation.”!? 


The Kingdom of God means the destruction of death; 
it also means the overthrow and destruction of the kingdom 
of evil, of the demonic powers. Satan is pictured as the “God 
of this age” (2 Cor. 4:4), and this age is characterized by evil 
and sin (Eph. 2:2, Gal. 1:4). The Kingdom of God is the 


10. The verb used is katargeo. 

11. The Greek word for “abolished” is katargeo as in 1 Cor. 15:26. 

12. C. T. Craig in The Interpreter’s Bible (New York: Abingdon, 
1953), X, p. 237. See also O. Cullmann, The Early Church (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster, 1956), p. 112; Jean Bosc, The Kingly Office of 
the Lord Jesus Christ (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1959), p. 108; 
M. Rissi, Zeit und Geschichte in der Offenbarung Johannes (Zurich: 
Zwingli, 1952), p.-153f. 
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redemptive reign of God in Christ to destroy these demonic 
powers and to deliver men from bondage to evil. 

This triumph of God’s Kingdom over the demonic powers 
does not take place in a single great conquest, although some 
passages of scripture seem to point to a single day. The 
strongest theological argument for amillennialism is that the 
New Testament often pictures the triumph of God’s Kingdom 
over the Kingdom of Satan in a single great victory at 
Christ’s parousia. The course of redemptive history is set 
forth in terms of two ages: This Age and the Age to Come.’ 
It can be argued that the transition from This Age to the 
Age to Come occurs in a single event which will witness the 
parousia of Christ (Matt. 24:3), the resurrection (Lk. 20:35) 
and the judgment (Matt. 13:40, 49). Here are apparent 
exegetical materials for an amillennial eschatology. 


However, such an interpretation proves too much. One 
of the most important discoveries of modern biblical theology 
is the eschatological character of redemptive truth. This was 
worked out in part in a greatly neglected book by Geerhardus 
Vos many years ago and permeates many of the best works 
in contemporary biblical theology, especially articles in G. 
Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. 
The great redemptive truths of the New Testament such as 
the Kingdom of God, eternal life, justification and the gift of 
the Holy Spirit all belong to the Age to Come; they are 
eschatological blessings. But they have already come to us 
in the incarnation, death, resurrection and exaltation of 
Christ.15 The redeemed, while living in this present evil age, 
have tasted the powers of the Age to Come (Heb. 6:5); 
they have been delivered from this evil age (Gal. 1:4) and 
are no longer to be conformed to it (Rom. 12:2). The re- 
deemed are living in two ages at once; we live “between 
the times.”2¢ 


13. Matt. 12:32, Eph. 1:21, Mark 10:30. The mistranslation of 
this word (aion) “world” instead of “age” is one of the greatest 
disservices of the Authorized Version for an intelligent study of 
the Bible. 

14. The Pauline Eschatology (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1952; 
the preface is dated Jan. 21, 1930), Chapter 1. See especially the 
very important book by Oscar Cullmann, Christ and Time (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster, 1950). 

15. See G. E. Ladd, Expository Times, 68 (1957), pp. 268-273. 

16. This is worked out in the author’s book, The Gospel of the 
Kingdom (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1959), Chapters 1 and 2. 
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This “overlapping of the two ages” is possible because 
the triumph of God’s Kingdom over the powers of evil has 
already begun. Satan has already suffered a great defeat 
(John 12:31, 16:11). The Messianic King has already come 
“that through death he might destroy (katargeo) him who 
has the power of death, that is, the devil” (Heb. 2:14). The 
goal of the Kingdom of God is the destruction (katargeo) 
of God’s enemies, the last of which is death. But according 
to Heb. 2:14, Satan, the greatest enemy of God, has already 
been “destroyed.” 

This redemptive fact is further illustrated in Matthew 12. 
One of our Lord’s most characteristic works was delivering 
men from demonic power. He was accused of accomplishing 
this by an alliance with the devil himself. Jesus’ reply is 
that he cast out demons by the power of the Kingdom of God, 
and this is proof that the Kingdom of God (i.e., the redemp- 
tive reign of God in Christ) has come upon men (Matt. 
12:28) 17 Then Jesus says, “Or how can one enter a strong 
man’s house and plunder his goods, unless he first binds 
the strong man? Then indeed he may plunder his house” 
(Matt. 12:29). It should be self-evident that “binding” is a 
physical metaphor describing a spiritual reality. This does 
not mean that Satan is so defeated that he is rendered al- 
together inactive, as the physical act of human binding sug- 
gests. Cullmann solves this problem by suggesting that 
Satan is indeed bound, but the rope “can be more or less 
lengthened” so that these powers can seem to be releasing 
themselves even though they cannot actually set themselves 
free.18 Thus these demonic powers still exercise a measure of 
freedom even though they are bound. 


The binding of Satan is a work of God’s Kingdom in 
Christ; because of it, the blessings of the eschatological 
Kingdom, the powers of the Age to Come, may be ex- 
perienced while we still live in the old age. 

The Revelation pictures two further conquests over 
Satan: a binding and incarceration in the abyss at the 
parousia, and his destruction in the lake of fire at the end 
of the millennium (Rev. 20:1-4, 10). There are therefore 


17. The meaning of ephthasen is contested; see G. E. Ladd, 
Crucial Questions About the Kingdom of God (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1952), pp. 86-88. 

18. Oscar Cullmann, Christ and Time, p. 128. 
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three stages in the conquest over Satan: the Cross, the 
parousia, and the telos. These are three triumphs of God’s 
Kingdom. 

The Church Age is really the beginning of the Age to 
Come for the redeemed. The Age to Come has reached back 
into This Age. This has occurred because Satan has been 
bound (Matt. 12:28), “destroyed” (Heb. 2:14), because death 
has been “abolished” (2 Tim. 1:10). Thus the transition from 
This Age to the Age to Come does not occur at a single 
point—the parousia. It has already begun in the incarnation. 
Even the parousia will not witness the full and immediate 
transition to the Age to Come; there will intervene the 
millennial period when Christ, who is now reigning at God’s 
right hand (Eph. 1:20-22, Heb. 1:2, Rev. 3:21), but is un- 
seen and unrecognized by the world, will reign in glory.’® 
The millennium will involve a further manifestation of the 
powers of God’s Kingdom in the world before the final 
achievement of the Age to Come. 

Critics of premillennialism raise many questions which 
cannot be answered. This, however, is due to the character 
of prophecy, not to the error of the teaching. Some think 
of prophecy as pre-written history and insist that only a 
system which has answers to all questions is worthy of sup- 
port. However, prophecy is not pre-written history but 
“a lamp shining in a dark place, until the day dawns” 
(2 Pet. 1:19). A Palestinian lamp provided only enough 
light to guide the traveler along his way and disclose the 
rocks and pitfalls; all about were shadows. This is readily 
illustrated by Old Testament prophecy. It looked forward 
to a single great day of redemption when the conquering 
Messiah would rule over God’s people in his kingdom. True, 
there are prophecies of a suffering servant, but the Old 
Testament prophets do not integrate these prophecies with 
those of the victorious King. It is historically sound that 
neither the Jews in general nor Jesus’ disciples in particular 
could understand how Messiah should first suffer and die. 
It remains for the New Testament to show that what appears 
in the Old Testament to be a single great day of redemption 
is in fact two days. 


19. See G. E. Ladd, “The ee of Christ’s Glory,” 
Christianity Today, II (Sept. 1, 1958), pp. 13-14 
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The New Testament provides us with a few glimpses of 
the fact that the two days are really three; that beyond the 
parousia is a further extension of Christ’s reign over the 
world before the telos. The millennium is a manifestation of 
God’s redemptive rule in Christ by which his enemies will 
finally be destroyed. God has not seen fit through the 
prophetic Scriptures to answer all the questions we may 
have about these future events, but he has provided the 
main outlines of the consummation of his redemptive purpose. 











Revelation 20: An Interpretation 


BY RAY SUMMERS 


The very title of this article suggests the inevitability 
of certain pre-suppositions. For accurate interpretation of 
the Scriptures, one does not begin with the twentieth chap- 
ter of a twenty-two chapter book; he begins at the begin- 
ning of the book so the twentieth chapter falls into its natural 
place. It is the limitation of this assignment which calls 
for a beginning at chapter twenty. 

One is not to assume that the most accurate interpreta- 
tion of Revelation 20 will settle the complex picture of 
eschatology in general or millennial eschatology in particu- 
lar. Such an interpretation can at best be only one bit of 
the maze of color which makes up the entire pattern. This 
one bit of color, however, is a necessary part of an approach 
to an understanding of that which has been through Chris- 
tian history and is now a very lively subject of theological 
conversation. 

A Statement of Approach 


Before one’s interpretation of Revelation 20 can be un- 
derstood, his approach to the entire Book of Revelation must 
be understood. It is the view of this writer that 

Revelation is a series of apocalyptic images given 

to John by the Holy Spirit to set forth Christ as 

eternally victorious over all world conditions and 


thus to encourage the Christians of John’s day and 
every succeeding day until the return of the Lord.! 
Further, it is the view of the writer that the book was 
written during the last decade of the first Christian century 
when the Christians of Asia Minor in particular were un- 
dergoing severe persecution at the hands of the Roman gov- 
ernment in its attempt to destroy Christianity as a rival of 
the state religion of emperor worship. The book was written 
for the assurance of the people of God that Christ is 
going to be victorious over all opposition. For the 
Christians of John’s day the assurance was given 
by showing the victory of Christ over the system of 
emperor worship because that was the greatest 
enemy of Christ in that day.” 


1. Ray Summers, Worthy Is the Lamb (Nashville, Broadman 
Press, 1951), p. 97. 
2. Op. cit., p. 208. 
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It is the view of this writer that to secure an accurate 
interpretation of this book one must begin with the ques- 
tion, “What did the book mean to those who first received 
it?” To start in any other direction is to start in the wrong 
direction and the farther one travels in the wrong direction 
the farther he goes from his desired destination. When one 
seeks the message of this book for his own day let him 
find the greatest enemy of Christ (whether corrupt 
religion, godless government, social anarchy, or any 
other), put it in the place of emperor worship, and 
see its eventual failure as the living Christ, the re- 


deeming Lamb, marches to victory over chaotic 
world conditions. 


Such an interpretation presupposes a knowledge of the 
background of the Book of Revelation, i.e., the condition of 
the recipients, their acquaintance with the apocalyptic lit- 
erary method (a very popular method of the day), the op- 
position which they faced in the persecution with its pur- 
pose to destroy their religion. Such an interpretation fol- 
lows the same principles of historico-grammatical interpreta- 
tion used in the remainder of the New Testament. It begins 
by accepting Revelation as a piece of apocalyptic literature, 
literature presenting its message by symbols or pictures. 
This is indicated in Revelation 1:1 in the expression trans- 
lated in the Revised Standard Version “he made it known” 
but more accurately in the King James Version “signified.” 
The Greek word, even as the English translation, means 
“to show by signs.” So even the first verse of the book in- 


3. Ibid. For other works following this same general approach 
compare: Cady H. Allen, The Message of the Book of Revelation 
(Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1939); Isbon T. Beckwith, The Apoca- 
lypse of John (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1919); R. H. 
Charles, The Revelation of Saint John, 2 vols. (New York, Scribner’s 
1920); E. W. Hengstenberg, The Revelation of St. John, translated by 
Patrick Fairbairn (New York, Robert Carter and Brothers, 1852); 
Martin Kiddle, The Revelation of St. John (London, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1940); James Moffatt, Revelation of St. John the Divine 
(Grand Rapids, Wm. B. Eerdman’s Publishing Co., n.d.); H. B. Swete, 
The Apocalypse of St. John (Grand Rapids, Wm. B. Eerdman’s Pub. 
Co., 1951); H. E. Dana, The Epistles and Apocalypse of John (Dallas, 
Baptist Book Store, 1937); W. Hendricksen, More Than Conquerors 
(Grand Rapids, Baker’s Book House, 1940); A. Pieters, Studies in 
Revelation (Grand Rapids, Wm. B. Eerdman’s Pub. Co., 1937); 
Edward A. McDowell, The Meaning and Message of the Book of 
Revelation (Nashville, Broadman Press, 1951); Donald W. Richard- 
son, The Revelation of Jesus Christ (Richmond, John Knox Press, 
1939). 
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dicates the literary nature of “sign languages.” At this 
point most interpreters agree; they disagree on what the 
“signs” signify and whether that “signified” was future as 
to John’s day only or future as to our own day as well. The 
dragon, the beast with seven heads, the beast with two horns 
like a lamb, the Lamb slain but still alive, the Radiant wo- 
man of Chapter 12, the Scarlet woman of Chapter 17, and 
many others—these are “symbols” to all interpreters whe- 
ther “futurist,” “preterist,” or a combination of the two. 


Interpretation 


The position of Revelation 20 in the scheme of the writer 
points the way to an accurate understanding of its message. 
The entire section of Revelation 12:1-20:10 describes a bat- 
tle and its outcome. On one side fights the dragon (12:1-17), 
the sea beast with seven heads (13:1-10, 17-18), and the earth- 
beast with two horns like a lamb (13:10-16). The objects 
of their wrath are the radiant woman (12:1-6, 13-16), the 
Man-child she bears (12:2, 5), and the rest of her children 
(12:17). Fighting the dragon and his allies is the Rider on 
the white horse (19:11-16). Many other figures or symbols 
appear but these central ones prepare the way for what takes 
place in Revelation 20. When the battle is engaged in its cli- 
max (19:17ff.) the sea-beast and earth-beast are defeated by 
the Rider on the white horse and cast into the lake of burn- 
ing brimstone. The third member of this “unholy three,” 
the dragon, is not so easily defeated. He is first bound so 
that he cannot carry on his deceptive work for a thousand 
years! As he is bound for a thousand years, those whom 
he has killed in his warfare against the “rest of the children” 
of the woman are seen on thrones of victory with Christ for 
a thousand years. In the activity of the drama the dragon 
breaks forth in an even more determined effort to destroy 
the people of God. Fire falls from heaven, strikes him down, 
and he is cast into the burning lake with his allies, the sea- 
beast and the earth-beast. A glorious picture of sovereign 
judgment follows in which those who are not a part of the 
Lamb’s people are cast into the lake of fire (20:11-15) and 
those who are the Lamb’s people enter into “a new heaven 
and a new earth” where all is gloriously bright and blessed 
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(21:1-22:5), one created by the One who sat on the throne 
and said, “Look, I am making everything new!” 

What mean these symbols and what, in consequence, 
means Revelation 20? These symbols are understood‘ as 
follows: The dragon—Satan; the sea-beast—Domitian, Em- 
peror of Rome; the earth-beast—the Roman committee for 
enforcing emperor-worship; the radiant woman—Israel (per- 
sonified in Mary) who brought Christ into the world; the 
Man-child—Christ; the rest of the children of the woman— 
the Christians (note that they “keep the commandments of 
God and bear testimony to Jesus”, 12:17); the Rider on the 
white horse—the victorious Christ; the battle — Satan’s 
supreme effort to destroy Christ and Christianity. Victory 
goes to Christ! This rather lengthy prolegomenon is a neces- 
sary basis for understanding what follows in Chapter 20.5 


The Binding of Satan (20:1-3) 


When Christ has conquered the two allies of Satan 
(19:19-20), an angel comes down from heaven having in his 
hand a great chain and a key to the abyss. He seizes Satan, 
chains him, casts him into the abyss, and locks the door so 
Satan cannot carry on his work of deception for one thous- 
and years. Even as his being chained is recorded it is in- 
dicated that he still has one last effort to exert! 

Even though two-thirds of the “unholy three” have 
been defeated there can be no absolute victory so long as the 
third part of the alliance is still at large. A review of 12:1- 
20:10 will indicate that the main interest of the writer is the 
defeat cf Satan. That defeat is presented here in two separ- 
ate pictures: his being bound for a thousand years, and his 
being loosed for a final futile effort. 

This binding is for the specific purpose of preventing his 
carrying on his work of deceiving the nations. What has 
been the nature of his deceptive work all through this book? 
He has been deceiving men into believing that another 


4. This is the symbolism set out by the authors previously cited 
(in loco) and by others too numerous to list. See the bibliography in 
Worthy Is the Lamb, op. cit. 

5. For a more complete treatment of the author’s views of Rev. 
20 the reader is referred to two books dealing with the subject: 
Worthy Is the Lamb, op. cit. pp. 201-211, and The Life Beyond 
(Nashville, Broadman Press, 1959), pp. 85-94, 147-167, 187-195, 216. 
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(the head of the Roman religion, the Emperor) is the proper 
object of worship rather than the Christ. It appears then, 
that his binding pictures the restraint placed upon him so 
that he cannot continue this work. 


What is the significance of his being bound for “one 
thousand years?” This refers to the completeness of the 
restraint placed upon him. Numbers are used in apocalyptic 
literature as symbols of ideas. This has been clearly demon- 
strated by comparative studies within the literature. “Ten” 
is one of the numbers suggesting completeness. One thou- 
sand as a high multiple of ten suggests the idea of the ulti- 
mate in completeness (10x10x10). In other words, Satan is 
effectively stopped in his work of deceiving men in the mat- 
ter of emperor worship. As such the expression “one thou- 
sand years” does not refer to a period of time, only to the 
idea of the complete restraint placed upon him in his par- 
ticular aspect. 


Many scholars hold the one thousand years to be a sym- 
bol. They are divided on the exact meaning. McDowell’ 
has set forth clearly the idea (sometimes known as the Au- 
gustinian theory) that the one thousand years refers to the 
period of time between the historic event of Christ’s redemp- 
tive sacrifice and his Second Advent. From this viewpoint 
an effective restraint was placed upon Satan when Jesus was 
here in the days of his flesh; Satan will be completely de- 
feated when Christ comes again. 


The Triumphant Martyrs (20:4-6) 


The same symbol, “one thousand years,” used to picture 
the defeat of Satan is used to picture the triumph of the ob- 
jects of his wrath, the martyrs. In Revelation 6:9-11 these 
martyred souls were seen under the altar voicing their won- 
der as to how long the opposition would continue to prosper 
before God’s inevitable judgment stopped it. Here (vv. 4-5) 
they are on thrones with Christ for one thousand years. They 


6. While discussed by many of the authors previously cited, this 
is presented most clearly by C. F. Wishart, The Book of Day (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1935), pp. 19-30. 

7. McDowell, op. cit., pp. 188-190. Cf. also Charles, op. cit., p. 
140: R. C. H. Lenski, The Interpretation of St. John’s Revelation 
(Columbus, The Wartburg Press, 1943), pp. 564-77; J. Marcellus Kik, 
Revelation Twenty (Philadelphia, The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Company, 1955), p. 29. 
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are described as “those who had been beheaded for their 
testimony to Jesus . .. who had not worshiped the beast or 
its image and had not received its mark on their foreheads or 
their hands.” Only by radical departure from all basic prin- 
ciples of interpretation can they be identified as any other 
than those who had forfeited their lives rather than yield 
to the demands of emperor worship. 


What did the persecuted Christians of Asia Minor about 
A. D. 95-97 see in this symbol? 

They saw the triumph of the martyrs who had died 

as a result of the work of the devil, the first beast 

and the second beast. Just as the devil was com- 


pletely bound (1000 years), the martyrs were com- 
pletely victorious (1000 years) .® 


The cup of God’s inevitable judgment has been filled; 
it has spilled over the sides and upon the oppressors of his 
people. His people are victorious (though once they ap- 


peared defeated) in direct proportion to the defeat of Satan 
(who once appeared so victorious). 


This triumph of the martyrs is called the “first resur- 
rection” and it is set in contrast to the “second death” ex- 
perienced by those who worshiped the emperor. Negative 
attention cannot here be devoted to the views of those who 
find in the word “first” a starting place for the idea of 
two separate resurrections: one for the righteous at the ap- 
pearance of Christ, and one for the wicked either 1000 years 
or 1007 years later (depending on the interpreter).® Full 
discussion on this writer’s views on this subject may be 
found in the book previously cited, The Life Beyond. Present 
limitation of space permits only a positive approach. 

It is this writer’s view that the expression “first resur- 
rection” is a symbol of the triumph of the martyrs and that 
it can be used as a symbol because of the fact of the New 
Testament doctrine of the resurrection In tne same way, 


8. Worthy Is the Lamb, op. cit., p. 204. 

9. For a basically consistent but somewhat varied treatment of 
this idea see George E. Ladd, “The Blessed Hope (Grand Rapids, 
Wm. B. Eerdman’s Publ. Co., 1956), pp. 71-167; C. I. Scofield (ed.), 
The Scofield Reference Bible (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1945), pp. 1269, 1334, 1349-50 et al; Louis T. Talbot, The Revelation 
of Jesus Christ (Grand Rapids, William B. Eerdman’s Publishing 
Company, 1953), pp. 65-69, 230-38, et al. 
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the expression “second death” is a symbol of punishment 
in eternal separation from the mercy of God and can be so 
used because of the idea of separation involved in the New 
Testament doctrine of physical death. The idea is presented 
by way of Chiasmos which was a literary and poetic de- 
vice used by Greek writers to present in diagonal fashion 
the four elements of a proposition. Something like this 
would be the form: 


“First resurrection” = “Second resurrection”, i.e., 
symbol of the triumph of a “the rest of the dead lived 
martyrs not until, etc.” = the general 


resurrection taught in the 
New Testament. 


“Second death” — a symbol 


“First death” (not mentioned of eternal punishment in 
but implied) = physical separation from the blessings 
death. of God. 


The New Testament teaches that when Christ comes 
the dead will be raised. John used the term “resur- 
rection” to describe the blessed experience of the 
martyrs. The New Testament also teaches the fact 
of death. .. John used the term “second death” as a 
symbol of eternal separation from the blessings and 
fellowship with God which is elsewhere called 
hell. .. . In the symbolism of this book they ,the 
martyrs) were seen not to be defeated in death but 
triumphant with Christ. So glorious was their tri- 
umph that they were pronounced “blessed and 
holy,” and their absolute freedom from the power 
of the second death is proclaimed. Their cause tri- 
umphed as certainly as Satan’s cause was defeated.1© 


The Loosing and Absolute Defeat of Satan (20:7-10) 

In striking symbolism John pictures here the idea found 
throughout the New Testament that Satan’s power is limited 
at the most and ultimately to be taken from him altogether. 
He appears to be bound securely but he is released and in his 
same familiar character he begins to rally the enemy to bat- 
tle against the people of God. The Old Testament terms of 
Gog and Magog (Ezek. 38) are used to characterize these 
New Testament day enemies of God’s people. Satan’s ef- 
forts, however, are doomed. The symbolism is clear. It is 
power from above, heavenly power, which strikes the final 


10. The Life Beyond, op. cit., p. 90. For somewhat similar in- 
terpretation (but with variations) see Lenski, op. cit., pp. 578-90, and 
McDowell, op. cit., pp. 190-95. 
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blow and casts Satan into the lake of fire. Thus, ends his 
battle against the Christians. 


The Great White Throne (20:11-15) 

With the downfall of Satan this wordly picture closes 
and an “other worldly” scene is revealed. From the presence 
of the sovereign God on the throne “the earth and heaven” 
fled and no place was found for them. After this scene there 
will appear “a new kind of heaven and a new kind of earth” 
for the people of God (21:1). 

This descriptive scene speaks of God’s final accounting 
with man. As such it is one with other New Testament pic- 
tures of judgment (Matt. 25:31-46; Rom. 14:10; 2 Cor. 5:10). 
Did John expect this to come in connection with the defeat 
of the Roman attempt to destroy Christianity? No one can 
answer that question with dogmatism. Surely he would not 
have been surprised if it had been so. The time of the end 
was a thing which God saw fit to conceal even from those 
who were inspired to write about it. Whatever his views, 
this stands as a symbolic representation of that which is to 
come when the last enemy of God has been defeated and 
man renders his final account to God. 

In the symbolism God is presented as a judge. The pic- 
ture of those present is very comprehensive: the small, the 
great, the dead yielded up by earthly graves and by watery 
graves. No man escapes.!! Two bases of judgment are 
present: The Book of Life, and The Books of Deeds. A sys- 
tem of check and counter-check is presented in the symbols. 

Those whose names are not written in the Book of Life have 
only their record in the Books of Deeds to plead their case. 
This is not enough. They are cast into the lake of fire with 
Satan whose way they had chosen in this life in preference 
to the way of Christ. 

Those whose names are in the Book of Life leave this 
judgment scene to enter into the perfect union with Christ 
pictured in Revelation 21:1-22:5, in a new kind of heaven 
and earth, one which can never be touched by sin, one where 
all that was lost to man in this world and because of sin is 
restored on an eminently higher plane forever.!” 


il. For this writer’s discussion of the idea that this is for the 
wicked only see The Life Beyond, op. cit., pp. 145-58. 
12. Ibid., pp. 196-207. 











Che Case For Hymnology 
BY HUGH T. McELRATH 


A Consideration of its Services to the 
Broadening of Understanding between the Music and the 
Non-music Ministries 


Part I 


A Problem in Understanding between Minister and Musician 


At every turn in the pursuit of his calling, the church 
musician is confronted with the fact that church music is 
essentially a compound enterprise—a problem at once in 
the field of music and in the field of theology. Music is the 
concern of the musician; theology is the concern of the 
preacher; but church music is the concern of both. 


Too frequently this fact is ignored. On the one hand, 
the musician in the church is pre-eminently occupied with 
the art of music per se. While paying lip service to the ideal: 
“The art of music in the service of God,” he very easily 
succumbs to the temptation to make “the service of God” 
only incidental to pre-occupation with “the art of music.” 

On the other hand, the preacher or minister of educa- 
tion, in giving primacy to pulpit ministry, pastoral role, 
administrative responsibilities, personnel problems, promo- 
tional enterprises, and hosts of other duties can easily and 
understandably take a laissez faire attitude toward church 
music. 

The outcomes of this indifference may be as numerous 
as they are disastrous. It may lead to a certain dullness and 
lethargy, or it may drift toward the glamorous and sensual 
in the practice of church music. 

Furthermore, because of its very nature the sung word 
can be more powerful than the spoken word. Without keep- 
ing a sure hand on the theological content and religious 
motivation of the musical worship of his church, the minister 
may find that that which he tends to ignore and let shift for 
itself is more meaningful, for better or for worse, in the lives 


A digest of the Inaugural Address of Prof. Hugh T. McElrath as 
Assistant Professor of Church Music in the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, September 15, 1959. 
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and hearts of his people than those things to which he gives 
primary attention. 

Pointing to a practical danger in this regard, the “Niebuhr 
report” on theological education asserts: “Bad theology in 
hymns reinforced by trivial music can undo much honest 
teaching and preaching.”! 

It is universally recognized that music has been and 
continues to be “the handmaiden of the Christian religion.” 
The Christian Church, being the incubator for all the arts, 
has seemed to hold a special predilection for music because 
of its peculiar genius for serving as the language of the soul. 

From prehistoric eras, through biblical times, and on 
down the corridors of history, music can be observed as an 
activity natural to man as he approaches his God. 


Yet at many a turn in this fascinating historical journey, 
the art of music has frequently been judged in conflict with 
the true service of God. 


The Basic Causes of Conflict between the 
Art of Music and the Service of God 


The basic reasons for this seeming conflict are two: 
(1) a lack of theological orientation or basic religious in- 
terest on the part of musicians in church, i.e., musical com- 
posers for the church as well as musical leaders and per- 
formers in the church; and, conversely, (2) a want of under- 
standing of and appreciation for music’s worth and proper 
function in Christian worship and work on the part of 
ministers and other ecclesiastical leaders. 


The first condition accounts for the age-old problem of 
confusing musical means with spiritual ends. The cult of 
“art for art’s sake,” has nowhere been more persistent than 
in the checkered history of church music. Without sufficient 
theological moorings the musician in church can drift into 
a complacency with beautiful and expressive music as an 
end within itself instead of one of the art-paths to God. 


When the enjoyment of beauty in musical worship tends 
to become an end instead of a means, it becomes a false 
religion which, because of its tremendous power to move the 


1. H. Richard Niebuhr, Daniel Day Williams, James M. Gustaf- 
son, The Advancement of Theological Education, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1957, p. 108. 
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feelings, has often succeeded in supplanting the true religion 
of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 

Herein lies one basis for the periodic conflict between 
the art of music and the service of God. It recurs in the 
fabric of church music history because it results from a 
monstrous bent to sinning in the soul of man, namely, the 
tendency to bow down to other gods, the trend to idolatry, 
a check against which the first commandment of the Deca- 
logue was designed. 


This basic problem in Christian church music can be 
illustrated by numerous examples. For instance, Augustine 
in his Confessions writes: 

. when I call to mind the tears I shed at the 
songs of Thy church at the outset of my recovered 
faith, and how even now I am moved, not by the 
singing but by what is sung (when they are sung 
with a clear and skillfully modulated voice), I then 
come to acknowledge the great utility of this custom 
.. . Yet when it happens that Iam more moved by 
the singing than by what is sung, I confess myself 
to have sinned wickedly, and then I would rather 
not have heard the singing? 


In effect this passage is a summary of all patristic 
thought on church music. As Erik Routley has pointed out,’ 
we have in the Confessions not Augustine the theologian, 
nor Augustine the apologist, but rather Augustine the wor- 
shiper. To read them is to overhear a man on his knees 
before God confessing the sins of his youth. But not only 
penitent for past sins, he goes on to voice a full-blooded 
joy in all of life. 

Thus he loved music passionately and knew its power 
for good. He also knew its dangers. He knew that, by all 
means, its sensual carnal influence must be combated, while, 
at the same time its powerful emotional influence must be 
utilized for the highest purposes of the soul. 

Fourteen centuries after Augustine, Charles Wesley, the 
sweet singer of the evangelical revival in England was aware 
of this problem and voiced it poetically in this manner: 


2. Augustine, Confessions and Enchiridion, Book Ten, Chapter 
XXXIII, newly translated and edited by Albert C. Autler, London: 
SCM Press, 1955, p. 231. 

3. Erik Routley, The Church and Music, London: Gerald Duck- 
worth and Company, 1950, p. 53. 
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Still let us on our guard be found 

And watch against the power of sound, 
with sacred jealousy; 

Lest haply sense should damp our zeal, 

And music’s charms bewitch and steal 
our heart away from Thee.‘ 


The second basic cause of a seeming incompatibility be- 
tween the art of music and the service of God is an in- 
sufficient knowledge of music and its powers as an art to 
further the ends of Christian worship and religious educa- 
tion on the part of the non-music minister, whether he be 
pastor, minister of education, social worker, missionary, or 
denominational leader. 


There are very few people in this world who are totally 
insensitive to music’s power in the Christian religion. On 
the other hand there are very few people to whom God’s 
speech is exclusively musical. 

Somewhere between these extremes most folk would 
find their place. By the very nature of his bent and talent, 
the musician, whether amateur or professional, tends in the 
direction of the latter pole. In fact, it is important to observe 
that to many a musically sensitive person, God may not 
speak exclusively but he speaks most eloquently through 
music. 

This fact the non-music minister somehow must accept 
as a fact. Whether or not he can respond to music with such 
depth of artistic, emotional, and spiritual understanding, he 
must try to recognize that this can be and is the experience 
of at least a few under his ministry. Therefore, it would be 
to his own best interests as a minister as well as a person to 
seek to grow into a broader acquaintance with this “language 
of the inexpressible.” 


Martin Luther, who never allowed religious associations 
to dampen his enthusiasm fer excellence in music, had this 
to say with regard to a minister’s education: “. . . we should 
not ordain young men into the ministry unless they have 
become well acquainted with music in the schools.”5 


4. Quoted by A. S. Gregory, Praises with Understanding, Lon- 
don: Epworth Press, 1949, p. 109. 

5. Martin Luther, Werke (Erlangen ed.) LXII, p. 309; quoted in 
Robert Stevenson, Patterns of Protestant Church Music, Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1953, p. 7. 
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Musical illiteracy has been more deep-rooted and wide- 
spread among the ministers of past generations than in the 
present. There are historio-sociological, and theological 
reasons for this, particularly among Baptists and other free 
church bodies in this country, the delineation of which is 
beyond the scope of this address. However, these reasons 
must be recognized and explored by the musician who would 
face his contemporary problems in the church realistically 
and sympathetically. 

Moreover, there may be developing other contemporary 
reasons for an uneasy sense of incompatibility between music 
and the faith. Strangely enough this may be the result of 
the almost revolutionary musical progress of recent years. 

Nothing less than phenomenal has been the growth of 
church music interest and activity in our churches during 
the past decade. Concomitant with this widespread develop- 
ment of a comprehensive music ministry in the churches 
has been the inevitable demand for trained leadership, in- 
deed, for specialists in church music. 

There could be, however, a subtle danger in putting all 
church music in the hands of the so-called specialist if the 
specialist is not trained to be aware of his responsibility to 
all the people. The striving for the noblest of musical 
standards both in the literature used and in the techniques of 
performance—an important goal in church music education 
—has been known in some instances to stifle a free, spon- 
taneous expression in the worship and service of the masses 
of the people. 

This specialization and professionalization of the sacred 
art with its attendant trend toward a more aristocratic and 
technically complex style of music can set up a barrier be- 
tween the specialist and the lay person, be he in pulpit or 
pew. Thus, the musician is sometimes looked on as a sort 
of artistic super-man into whose realm the common man 
cannot, dares not, and cares not to enter. 

The result is a hampering of free participation in the 
common life of the Church for both musician and non- 
musician with lines of communication tending to become 
somewhat tenuous. 

Such a general condition is to be deplored not only be- 
cause it often creates a breach of understanding among the 
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various ministries which have so much need of one another 
for the greatest usefulness and power of each in the service 
of God, but because it does not have to obtain in a com- 
munity of faith where the true nature of church music is 
fully understood by the total group and where accordingly 
appropriate responsibility for it is assumed by each. 

While it is asserted that church music in general is the 
common concern of all, there is a particular area of church 
music which, while having its salient musical aspects, also 
constitutes a broad field of theological inquiry and further- 
more relates centrally to actual practices in programs of 
religious education and group worship. 


This area is hymnology. But it is hymnology conceived 
in its largest sense transcending its more conventional terms 
of reference as an historical and critical study of hymns. 

Hymnology, in this transcendent sense, may be con- 
sidered from three distinct and yet inter-related viewpoints: 
(1) the study of the words of hymns: a textual, theological 
approach; (2) the study of the tunes of hymns: a musical 
approach, both analytical and historical; and (3) the study 
of both text and tune in synthesis as fully realized in the 
act of musical worship commonly known as congregational 
singing. 

Part II 


One Answer to the Problem: Hymnology 


A. Hymnology as an area of literary inquiry and 
theological interest 


As a systematic study, hymnology has hovered on the 
peripheries, not to say the adiaphora, of the theological dis- 
ciplines throughout the history of theological education. Not 
often granted an existence of its own, it is frequently sub- 
sumed under certain practical or pastoral courses bearing 
such titles as “worship,” “homiletics,” and “practical theol- 
ogy.” In this context, the literature of Christian hymnody is 
often given primary consideration with incidental attention 
reserved for hymn tunes. 


There is much to be said in support of hymnology as a 
textual or literary study. Its values may be considered in 
relation to three of the key functions of the Christian 
minister: (1) as worship leader, (2) as preacher, and (3) as 
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pastor. In more specialized ways these may apply both to 
the minister of education and the minister of music. 


First, concerning his function as worship leader, the 
minister by a purposeful study of the texts of the great 
hymns of all climes and centuries can select and put to use 
those that will fulfil desired ends in group worship. With 
all our improvements musically, our worship is still in great 
need of more intelligent singing. 


There are many different points at which the hymns of 
any service may touch the interest or arouse the imagination 
of the discerning worshiper. Can he catch the magic of 
words? Is he cognizant of the past? Is he aware of doctrinal 
implications? In hymns he will find close affinities with 
literature, history, and theology. 


“The hymnbook mirrors the devotional life and culture 
of sixteen centuries. And for such as wish to know their 
Bible, to study great souls at prayer, or to find new light on 
the affirmations of the Christian faith” there is no popular 
manual comparable to the hymnbook. If it be granted “that 
a hymn is for worship, may not all these allied thoughts and 
emotions be enlisted for worship too?’6 


Well equipped for worship leadership is the minister, 
whatever may be his specialty, to whom the great wealth of 
Christian hymnody in all its literary and historical essence 
is an open book. 


In regard to his second function as preacher, teacher, 
speaker, let the minister be aware of the power of the 
poetry of fine hymns to illustrate vital truths and clinch 
pivotal points in talks or sermons. Christian hymnody 
abounds in material for illustration. 

Furthermore, the hymnbook has resources for improv- 
ing the minister’s manner of speaking. The great hymnists, 
though they may have a didactic purpose in mind, do not 
preach. Rather, good hymns teach effectively by suggestion, 
and by indirection. 

By their use of symbolism and imagery, by the choice 
and rhythm of their words, and by the clarity and power of 
their diction, great hymns, like the Scriptures themselves 


6. Gregory, op. cit., p. 5. 
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from which they gain primary inspiration, can serve as 
models for the style of the sermon or devotional talk. 

Moreover, the hymnbook offers resources for enriching 
the inner life of the minister. The hymnbook is an invaluable 
manual of private worship. Its contents are available to 
nourish one’s devotional life, to quicken one’s imagination, 
to enlarge one’s mind, to extend one’s sympathies, and to 
renew one’s sense of wonder. In a word, any argument for 
the minister’s use of good poetry could also apply to his 
use of good hymns.’ 

With reference to his third function as pastor or spiritual 
counselor, the minister who knows his hymnic resources well 
can call into use hymns which will bring substantial aid to 
his task of spiritual guidance and healing. A fruitful area 
of experimentation might well be offered in a study of the 
role of the hymnbook in spiritual counseling. It would go 
without saying that those contemplating this largely un- 
explored field would not only be thoroughly trained in con- 
temporary philosophies and techniques of pastoral counsel- 
ing but would have a comprehensive acquaintance with 
Christian hymnody. 


Hymnology: an area of theological concern 


Historically, hymns have been used to teach doctrine. 
They continue to be one of the most effective means ever 
devised for impressing man’s hearts and minds with the 
vital truths of the Gospel. 

Though the memorizing of Scripture and hymns is not 
so popular today as in earlier generations, the average 
churchgoer, without set purpose, can quote more lines of 
hymns than he can lines of Scripture. Apparently more 
doctrine is learned and retained through hymns than through 
preaching or Bible reading. By no means a disparagement of 
preaching or the reading of the Bible, this fact is simply a 
testimony to the power of song. It simply means that the 
minister who takes his task seriously cannot ignore the 
theological content of the hymnbook. 


Not all hymns are essentially doctrinal in content but 
many of the best are. John Wesley spoke of his compilation 


7. See James Wesley Ingles, “The Place of Poetry in Preaching,” 
Review and Expositor, Vol. LIV, No. 2 (April, 1957), pp. 264-279. 
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of the hymns of his brother, Charles, as “a little body of 
experimental and practical divinity,”® meaning that it was 
large enough to contain all the important truths of the 
Christian faith. 

If it be said that the people of this day do not want the 
doctrinal hymns and are reluctant to sing them, preferring 
a lighter theological and musical diet, it must be replied that 
this reluctance is no reflection necessarily on the hymns 
themselves. It may be an evidence of a lack of faith and 
spiritual interest on the part of the people. 

The theology of Christian hymns, just as the theology in 
Christian preaching, springs from the offense of the Christian 
Gospel itself, which to the Gentiles is foolishness.2 The 
pastor and the minister of education no less than the con- 
gregational song leader and church musician have reason 
for grave concern about the spiritual temperature of the 
congregation that refuses to sing the songs containing the 
meat of the Gospel! 


Hymnology;: a field for creative activity 


If the minister has any creative bent at all in regard to 
poetry, he should try his hand at writing hymns. 

One of the chief complaints made by non-musicians of 
that body of congregational music known as “gospel song” 
is that much of its content is sentimental in mood and poor 
in theology. One explanation for this may be the lack of 
theological training possessed by most of its creators. The 
gospel song writers were laymen, lay-preachers, singers, 
schoolteachers, Y.M.C.A. secretaries, and the like, who were 
moved by a great evangelistic passion and who sought as 
best they might to couch this passion in some poetic and 
musical form. 


Unfortunately, as a group, they were neither competent 
poets nor trained musicians—a fact which should account 
for the poor all-round quality of many of the gospel songs. 
However, it is only fair to say, by way of parenthesis, that 
the tremendous service to evangelism made by a great many 


8. R. Newton Flew, The Hymns of Charles Wesley, London: 
The Epworth Press, 1953, p. 48. 


9. Gregory, op. cit., p. 10. 
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of these songs is sufficient reason for their existence and 
continued use for this important purpose. 

On the other hand, the great hymns have come largely 
from the pens of clergymen and theologians, i.e., men and 
women who were imbued with the full content of the 
Christian message and blessed with the ability to give it 
appealing lyrical expression. 

We have great need for such men and women in greater 
quantity today. Each generation must interpret the Christian 
Gospel for itself in its own idiom. Emerging situations, be 
they economic, social, spiritual, or artistic, make necessary 
new and different applications of the timeless Gospel. 

Our hymns must reflect these changing emphases. A 
most insistent question is now being raised: Who will write 
these new hymns? 

The laymen and the church musicians may be relied 
upon to continue to write a few. But the preachers, thev- 
logians, and religious educators are the ones to whom we 
look for most of the loftiest and most enduring hymnic ex- 
pressions. These are the men and women whose business it 
is to be most familiar with Scriptural truth and with its 
interpretation to modern life. These are the persons whose 
ministry requires the most intimate contact with the deep- 
est spiritual needs of our time. These are the ones who from 
such training and vital experience must produce the kind 
of fresh lyrics that will adequately meet the poignant heart 
hunger of the contemporary worshiper.!° 

By implication, if not by explication, it has been asserted 
that hymnology impinges more or less directly on all the 
theological disciplines. It should be further observed that 
no comprehensive philosophy or program of religious educa- 
tion neglects to include the fruits of hymnology and, indeed, 
to contribute to them, since the purposeful use of hymns in 
teaching procedures, in curricula development and in group 
worship is religious education of a significant order. 

If it be feared that because of an enthusiasm for the 
subject these claims for hymnology may be a bit too ex- 


10. See recent articles pointing to this need: Paul McCommon, 
“Sing unto the Lord a new song,” in The Baptist Program, November, 
1958, p. 29; also William J. Reynolds, “Who should write hymns?” 
in The Baptist Program, May, 1955, p. 7. 
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travagant, let it be affirmed that because of its many-sided 
nature, some aspect of hymnology either directly or in- 
directly can legitimately be within every professor’s field of 
instruction and within every student’s field of study in a 
theological seminary. It cannot be confined to courses labeled 
hymnology. In fact, it is this very ubiquity of hymnology 
which commends it so strongly as a means of broadening 
mutual understanding and encouraging intensified communi- 
cation across the lines that tend to divide us. 


B. Hymnology as a musical study 


The second aspect of hymnology is the study of the 
tune—a musical approach. Hymns are written for the practi- 
cal purpose of being sung. Therefore, tunes to which they 
can be set are indispensable. 

Because of the deceptive simplicity of the hymn tune in 
comparison with other church music forms, hymnology in 
its musical requirements has been considered of relatively 
little difficulty. Admittedly the hymn tune, being the folk 
song of the Church, is one of the simplest of musical forms. 


On the contrary, to the musical layman many hymn 
tunes are by no means simple to understand or to sing, and 
for the music student the mass of tune literature is so vast 
that to become familiar with even a tenth of its content 
within the confines of any one course of study is well-nigh 
impossible. 

Hymnology, by its very nature, commands a central place 
in the church music curriculum bearing a vital relation to 
every other musical discipline and maintaining within its 
scope the norms of thought and sentiment that control all 
church music study. 

Indeed, hymnody, i.e., the materials for critical study in 
the science of hymnology, can be said to be the very nucleus 
of all church music. At work within it are found the funda- 
mental principles that guide all church music expression 
presented in forms comparatively accessible to the average 
mind. 

An acquaintance with the musical materials of hymnol- 
ogy can admirably serve as a sure beginning toward the 
development of true appreciation for the more elaborate 
forms of church music. And yet, no advanced study of more 
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complex music can ever disengage itself completely from 
a dependence in some way upon hymnology. 

The hymn is the church musician’s stock in trade. There- 
fore its many-sided study, even from the musical standpoint, 
is not confined to a course called hymnology but is the eager 
general concern of all who teach or work in the church music 
field regardless of other primary areas of specialization. 
Hymnology as thus conceived offers a partial realization of 
a highly-to-be-desired ideal, namely, a curricular philosophy 
which envisages a unified, integrated course of study rather 
than a fragmented, divisive collection of studies. 


C. Hymnology in its practical outcome: 
congregational singing 


The culminating aspect of hymnology is the relating of 
the study of both hymns and tunes to the same practical end, 
which is the actual singing of Christians in corporate worship. 


The import of a hymn comes not simply through a 
stylistic analysis of its tune, as essential and instructional as 
this may be, nor through the criticism of the diction and 
content of its text, as necessary and meaningful as this may 
be, but through the interplay of the two. This interplay does 
not exist in full measure apart from the actual singing of 
the hymn. 


At the very moment of singing, text and tune become as 
one, the words giving concrete meaning and argument to the 
more general mood of the music and the music supplying 
heightened vitality and emotional quality to the more literal 
meaning of the words. 


But, to go a step further, the true hymn is an expression 
of valid Christian experience in terms of this union of poetry 
and music. Created from genuine heartfelt experience, the 
hymn nourishes Christian experience precisely at the point 
of its re-creation in the corporate act of musical worship. 


It should be superfluous to extol the virtues of congre- 
gational hymn singing or to elaborate on its central im- 
portance among the people called Baptists. Almost proverbial 
is the assertion that congregational singing is the most im- 
portant form of church music, constituting the very heart of 
the music ministry. Historically there are theological and 
practical reasons for this which are more or less familiar to 
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the student of Baptist history and ecclesiology. Baptist 
strength in the past has been with the people at the grass 
roots where singing by the masses is most likely to be un- 
inhibited, unsophisticated, and spontaneous. 


Whatever may be the efforts to improve musical wor- 
ship through the development of great instrumental and 
multiple choir programs, as needful and important as these 
are, Baptists can ill afford to let these interests vitiate in 
any way their emphasis on congregational singing since it is 
not only the most universally and immediately practicable 
form of church music but the one most appropriate to the 
Baptist genius. 


Yet with all the revolutionary upsurge of church music 
emphasis and interest, there are those who fear that here 
may be detected an ominous weakness. Congregational sing- 
ing has improved generally during the past decade, and in 
numerous specific localities, it has made remarkable strides. 
However, the question may legitimately be asked: Has it 
kept pace with the growth in other areas of church music 
activity? Has it received the serious thought and attention 
commensurate with its central importance in the Baptist 
scheme of things? 

In the midst of all our marvelous musical progress and 
many evidences of an expanding interest even in hymns, 
there still are indications of attitudes which would relegate 
the hymn singing to a secondary, and even tertiary, place in 
the worship and work of the churches. 

In the musically progressive church, it is quite possible 
for the man in the pew to be so overawed by the standard 
of performance and brilliancy of sound of great organs and 
choirs, that he is completely silenced in his own humble 
efforts to sing the hymns freely and spontaneously. 

Historically, congregational singing has been synony- 
mous with the music of the layman in contradistinction to 
choir singing which has tended to be music for and by the 
clergy, particularly in the churches of the Roman orbit. The 
needed lay revival, championed by Elton Trueblood!! among 
many others,—the movement to return basic religious ac- 


11. Elton Trueblood, Your Other Vocation, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. 
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tivity to the layman—can receive its strongest musical im- 
petus from revitalized congregational singing. 

The reason for a weakness and dullness in the singing of 
some congregations may go much deeper, however, than a 
reaction to the specialization of church music or as a con- 
sequence of the impressive brilliance of choral and instru- 
mental performance. 


Someone has said that hymn singing is a reliable baro- 
meter of the spiritual condition of the people of God. The 
most vital and valid singing comes as the overflow of a 
glowing inner Christian experience. 


Much of the improved singing today in our churches is 
coming as a result of external pressures and appeals. Asso- 
ciational hymn sings and hymn-of-the-month emphases are 
not to be deplored for this reason but rather to be thanked 
for sparking an expanded interest in an area which has need 
of every stimulus possible. But this should not obscure the 
fact that “spontaneous song . . . derives from an inner ex- 
perience. External factors have a bearing on it but they are 
not determinative.” 


Baptist visitors from other lands, who are understand- 
ably overwhelmed by the great programs of musical promo- 
tion in evidence throughout our churches, give us cause for 
serious pause when they remark that the thing they miss 
most when they think of the musical worship back home is 
the hearty singing on the part of the congregations, effected 
without benefit of denominational promotion, and even 
without the external appeal of a congregational song leader. 


Is this an indictment? Can this point to a disastrous 
weakness in our spiritual democracy? If this dearth of hearty 
congregational singing is the result of a slackening of vital 
faith among our people, then this is of momentous concern 
to all of us, whether our ministry be primarily musical or 
otherwise. 

It is the peculiar role of this third aspect of hymnology 
to focus attention on this area of great common concern as 


12. Nancy White Thomas, The Philosophy of the Hymn, Paper 
XXI of the Hymn Society of America, New York, 1956, p. 5. See 
this paper for a provocative statement concerning the basic harmony 
existing between the hymn (in its inseparable combination of poetry 
and music) and vital Christian experience. 
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well as to offer ways and means of effecting improvement. 
The service of hymnology could find no more fruitful cul- 
mination nor a more glorious fulfilment than, if in some 
telling and dynamic way, it could help point the way as well 
as help lead the way to true spiritual revival! 


As we face the complex challenges of the second cen- 
tury of this institution’s ministry, standing as we do in the 
direst need of complete solidarity and mutual understanding 
as, regardless of specialty, we look to the common task, let 
us recognize that this comprehensive area of academic study 
and practical activity which, for want of a better nomencla- 
ture we call hymnology, offers each in his own way an ample 
field for cooperative study and work and, more importantly, 
a limitless mine of meaningful material for common wor- 
ship. 

For finally it must be affirmed that the glory of the 
Christian gospel is ultimately that it must be sung. Lispingly, 
haltingly, with imperfections, it, nevertheless, must burst 
forth singing here on earth in high moments of great spiri- 
tual exaltation, but eventually and inevitably it will be sung 
perfectly in that heavenly realm where the great congrega- 
tion of the Redeemed will be eternally occupied with the 
Song of Moses and of the Lamb! 


O that with yonder sacred throng 
we at His feet may fall; 

We'll join the everlasting song, 
And crown Him Lord of all!!8 


13. The final stanza to Edward Perronet’s hymn, “All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name,” added by John Rippon, (1751-1836), promi- 
nent British Baptist preacher and hymnbook compiler. 
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I. Biblical Studies 


The Life and Times of Herod the Great. By Stewart Perowne. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1959. 187 pages. $5.50. 

In the strange mixture of religio-political history of the New 
Testament world was Herod the Great hero or villain? To the Chris- 
tian he is the man who, fearful of anyone of whom it was said that 
he was “born to be king,” massacred the babies at Bethlehem in a 
futile attempt to destroy the infant Jesus. To the Jews of his day he 
was the king whom they despised because of his relationship to Rome 
but whose bounty they were willing to accept in the building of their 
Temple. To the historian he is a marvel of political intrigue whose 
story is intertwined with such persons as Antony, Cleopatra, Vipsan- 
ius Agrippa, and Augustus. 

Perowne here presents a scholarly interpretation of Herod as 
the man who molded the Hellenistic influence of Roman culture with 
a surge of Hebrew nationalism which resulted in the last glorious 
era of the Hebrew nation. The book is replete with art illustrations, 
maps, genealogical charts, and other illustrations which make the 
days of Herod live for the reader. There are twenty-six chapters 
which unfold the family and political history of Herod (fame and 
infamy alike) from his birth into an inevitable destiny in a ferment 
of religion, politics, economics, and social re-adjustment, out of which 
would come the destruction of the Jewish nation and a new re- 
ligious movement which would capture the Roman world. Every 
historian will make his own appraisal of Herod. Perowne gives his 
in a fitting climax in Chapter XXVI—A Verdict. Ray Summers 


The Later Herods. By Stewart Perowne. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1959. 216 pages. $6.50. 


The sub-title of this book is definitive, “The Political Background 
of the New Testament.” The author states his own purpose as that 
of continuing the story which he started in an earlier work The 
Life and Times of Herod the Great. The earlier work closes the 
story of the Herod family at 4 B.C. This second work begins at 
that point and paints a vivid picture of the first century Roman 
Empire with special reference to the days of John the Baptist, Jesus 
of Nazareth, and Saul of Tarsus. 

Here are the rulers, some weak, some strong, who moved along 
in a stream of political, religious, and social history intensely interest- 
ing and of inestimable importance to one who would know the cradle 
which held the infant religion which was to become Christianity. 


Opening with a chapter on the pax Romana Perowne relates 
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this history through twenty-two chapters closing with the Last of 
the Herods. There are specific chapters on many men whose lives 
stand out in the history of the times: Archelaus, Augustus, Antipas, 
Agrippa I, Josephus, John, and Jesus. These chapters make excel- 
lent reference material for reading to pin-point a man in history. 
Following the excellent pattern of the earlier work, this volume 
includes splendid maps and beautiful photographic reproductions of 
scenes and are objects from the New Testament world. Chronological 
tables assist the reader in fitting man and events into the total 
picture. Here is first-century history presented with scholarly 
accuracy and in most refreshing style. Ray Summers 


A Guide to the Parables of Jesus. By Hillyer H. Straton. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. 198 pages. $3.50. 

Dr. Straton is one of today’s leading interpreters of Scripture 
and Christianity. He was reared and educated in Georgia, where 
his father was an outstanding Baptist preacher. Young Straton 
completed his education in Eastern Baptist Seminary. After holding 
pastorates in Muncie, Indiana, and in Detroit, Michigan, he went in 
1948 to the First Baptist Church, Malden, Massachusetts. A world 
traveler and Christian leader, he has preached in many countries 
beyond his native America. 


Scholars around the world know his previous books: Peter, The 
Man Jesus Made; Baptists, Their Message and Mission; Thinking 
Where Jesus Thought; Preaching the Miracles of Jesus; Solving Life’s 
Problems: Methods of the Master. 

The author organizes his messages in four parts: Part I: The 
Kingdom Is At Hand, nine parables. Part II: Entrance Into Thy 
Kingdom, five parables. Part III: Conduct In The Kingdom, eleven 
parables. Part IV: Judgment In The Kingdom, six parables. 

The author interprets each parable out of the Greek text, and 
in the light of the historical setting in which it was born. The 
teachings and values of the parables are drawn out in clear, concise, 
and logical statements, and are pointed straight to life situations in 
today’s world. The illustrations are timely, and the style of writing 
is gripping. Scholars and preachers will find this book among the 
best interpretations of the inexhaustible parables of Jesus. 


Wm. W. Adams 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians. Introduction and Com- 
mentary. By W. G. H. Simon. Torch Bible Commentaries. Naperville, 
Illinois: Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1959. 157 pages. $2.50. 

This is a very short, simple study intended to provide the general 
reader with an understanding of the message of First Corinthians. 
The introductory remarks are clear, interesting, and fairly com- 
prehensive. Notes on the text are sketchy, superficial, and often 
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disappointing. The author has acquainted himself with some of the 
more substantial works in English related to this study, but is ob- 
viously neither an experienced nor original biblical scholar. Although 
this is not the best “lay commentary” on First Corinthians, it will 
| furnish some help to the beginner. William E. Hull 


Pictures of the Apostolic Church. Studies in the Book of Acts. 
By Sir William M. Ramsay. Reprinted from the 1910 edition pub- 
lished by Hodder and Stoughton, London. Grand Rapids: Baker Book 

House, 1959. 367 pages. $3.50. 


In 1910, Sir William Ramsay adapted a series of articles com- 
menting on the International Sunday School Lessons for 1909 into a 
book of fifty-two sections depicting the life of the early Church as 
revealed primarily in the Acts of the Apostles. That book is now 
reprinted in an effort to supply students with non-technical material 
for preaching and Sunday school teaching. Its value is limited 
because treatment is restricted to scattered passages and because the 
book was written so many years ago that the exposition now has little 
direct relevance for many contemporary problems. It is useful, how- 
ever, to have the general observations of a justly famous scholar 
on one of the most important sections of the New Testament. 


William E. Hull 


The Babylonian Laws, Vol. II. Edited by G. R. Driver and John 
C. Miles. New York: Oxford University Press, 1958. 426 pages. $10.10. 


The first volume of this important series appeared in 1935. This 
volume completes the joint work on Babylonian and Assyrian laws. 
Primarily, it is a critical transliteration and translation of the Code 
of Hammurabi which may be dated in the eighteenth century B.C. 
Variant readings from duplicate tablets are collated in transliteration, 
and an extensive philological commentary which should be of much 
value to the student of Babylonian language and literature is 
appended to the text translation. 


In addition, there are translations of older law codes which lie 
behind the Babylonian laws of Hammurabi, such as Lipit-Ishtar’s 
laws. Also there translations of later laws that belonged to the 
Cassites and Neo-Babylonians. A glossary of all the words used in 
the translated legal documents completes this significant undertaking. 

This work on Babylonian law will be welcomed by the biblical 
| scholar who is interested in extra-biblical legal systems which are 
} related to Pentateuchal laws, and the linguistic student will find 
| the philological commentary an invaluable grammatical aid. 


Joseph A. Callaway 
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Myth, Ritual, and Kingship: Essays on the Theory and Practice of 
Kingship in the Ancient Near East and in Israel. Edited by S. H. 
Hooke. New York: Oxford University Press, 1958. 308 pages. $5.60. 


In 1933, S. H. Hooke edited a symposium of essays entitled Myth 
and Ritual which attracted much attention because it sought to relate 
certain parts of the Old Testament to its Near Eastern background 
by a new comparative method. This method involved a comparative 
study of myth, ritual patterns, and cultic personnel. Two years later, 
a second symposium entitled The Labyrinth carried forward some 
of the views presented in the first book. 


After twenty-five years of scholarly discussion, the myth and 
ritual pattern approach has found a secure place in Old Testament 
studies. The present symposium is a mature expression of this 
approach, and every serious student of the Old Testament will read 
it. An impressive array of international scholarship is represented in 
the symposium, which taken by itself is sufficient recommendation. 

Joseph A. Callaway 


Rivers in the Desert: A History of the Negev. By Nelson Glueck. 
New York: Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, 1959. 302 pages. $6.50. 

G. E. Wright says that Nelson Glueck has made the most signifi- 
cant individual contribution to Palestinian archaeology after W. F. 
Albright. Glueck has completed over twenty seasons of scientific 
exploration of the Transjordan and Negev regions and he has almost 
singlehandedly recovered the exciting history and culture of these 
desert areas. 

No archaeologist approaches Glueck’s colorful writing style. In 
describing the Negev wastes he says “Wide stretches of ... desert 
are covered with flint and slate and sandstone pebbles as if the 
earth in abject mourning had strewn itself with sackcloth and 
ashes” (p. 15). No archaeologist is bold enough to say with Glueck, 
“. . . it may be stated categorically that no archaeological discovery 
has ever controverted a biblical reference” (p. 31). For the student 
of Bible lands and peoples, this is a warm-hearted study that will 
inspire as well as inform. Joseph A. Callaway 


II. Historical Studies 


The Book of Concord: The Confessions of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church. Translated and edited by Theodore G. Tappert. Phila- 
delphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1959. 717 pages. $7.50. 


To students of Lutheranism this new translation of The Book of 
Concord will prove to be a valuable source-book. The volume is 
composed of the confessional statements of early Lutheranism as they 
were brought together in 1580 under the present title. Specifically, 
it contains the following: The Three Chief Symbols (viz: “Apostles’ 
Creed,” “Nicene Creed,” and “Athanasian Creed”), the Augsburg 
Confession (1530), Apology of the Augsburg Confession (1531), the 
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Smalcald Articles (1537), Treatise on the Power and Primacy of 
the Pope (1537), Luther’s Small Catechism (1529) and Large 
Catechism (1529), and the Formula of Concord (1577). In its first 
edition (1580) it represented the effort of Lutheran leaders to com- 
pose their doctrinal differences and to assume a greater unity, espe- 
cially in view of political pressures then being exerted by Roman 
Catholicism and Calvinism. Together with the editor, collaborators 
Jaroslav Pelikan, Robert H. Fischer, and Arthur C. Piepkorn have 
rendered these sixteenth century symbols into a lucid and natural 
English style. Additional helpful features offered to the reader are 
a brief introduction to each document and extensive documentation 
containing explanation, textual variants, or meaningful allusion. 

W. Morgan Patterson 


A History of Israel. By John Bright. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1959. 500 pages. $7.50. 


John Bright is the first American scholar to publish a definitive 
history of Israel. Since 1932 the standard work in this field has been 
that produced in two volumes by Oesterly and Robinson, both Brit- 
ish scholars. More recently an English translation of Martin Noth’s 
Geschichte Israels appeared in 1958 under the title, The History of 
Israel. 


A word is in order regarding Bright’s fundamental approach to 
the history of Israel as compared with that of Noth. Noth maintains 
that the history of Israel, properly speaking, began only in the 
thirteenth century, after the tribes were in firm control of the ter- 
ritory of Palestine. He, therefore, begins his history at this point 
and terminates it with the Jews’ war against Hadrian in A.D. 135. 
Bright, however, sees the history as beginning with the migration of 
Israel’s ancestors some centuries earlier, and he brings his history 
to a close at the end of the Old Testament period. Thus, while they 
are related as to subject matter, these two works reveal fundamental 
dissimilarities and the serious student of the Old Testament will want 
to purchase and study both of them. 


As Bright approaches his task he does so with a basic belief that 
Israel’s traditions are by all means to be taken seriously. He be- 
lieves in the basic historicity of the patriarchal narratives. The 
authentic flavor of the stories forbids us to dismiss the patriarchs as 
legendary. Neither are they to be regarded as mythological charac- 
ters or dissolved into eponyms. Bright is able to assert “with full 
confidence that Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were actual historical 
individuals.” As for Moses, if he did not lead his people out of Egypt 
and give them their code of laws, evidence requires that we postulate 
another man who did do these things and who bore the same name! 


Attention should be called to Bright’s indebtedness to W. F. 


Albright, with whom he studied at Johns Hopkins University. 
Throughout his book Bright has taken fully into account the results 
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of modern archaeology. In this and in other ways he reveals his 
indebtedness to his teacher and colleague. 

The final chapter in Bright’s history deals with Judaism as it 
existed at the end of the Old Testament period. This section is 
more theological than historical and, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
does little to enhance the value of the book. It is too brief to give 
true perspective and should have been omitted. 


In the foreword to this book the author calls attention to the 
numerous biblical references in the text, which were placed there 
in the hope that the student would refer to his Bible constantly. 
This is in keeping with the author’s view that a history of Israel 
should not be a substitute for the reading of the Bible, but an aid 
to it. The present work admirably fits this qualification. It will 
doubtless be regarded for many years to come as a standard work 
in its field. Page H. Kelley 


The Gospel According to Thomas. Coptic text established and 
translated by A. Guillaumont, H. Ch. Puech, G. Quispel, W. Till, and 
Yassah ‘abd al Masih. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 62 
pages. $2.00. 

A critical edition of the Gospel According to Thomas is being 
prepared by the editors of this little book, but the present transla- 
tion is published in advance of the more scholarly work for use by 
the non-specialist. The 114 so-called “sayings of Jesus” are trans- 
lated opposite the reconstructed Coptic text, and Greek words are 
inserted in the translation where shades of meaning are expressed 
more precisely in Greek. A collation of Scriptural parallels and 
echoes found in the so-called “Gospel” is appended to the translation. 

This important document will be of great value for understand- 
ing the fringe Gnostic sect of early Christians. A careful reading of 
the document will show why early Christianity had to separate from 
this sect in order to survive. Joseph A. Callaway 


Ill. Theological Studies 


The Christology of the New Testament. By Oscar Cullmann. 
Translated from the German by Shirley C. Guthrie and Charles 
A. M. Hall. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. Neuchatel, Switzerland: Dela- 
$o50, and Niestle. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959. 342 pages. 


A number of writings by Oscar Cullmann have been translated 
into English, but his Christology is by far the most important event 
thus far. The fruit of more than twenty years of study and teaching 
on the subject, there is no doubt that it will be discussed for many 
years to come. His chief concern and point of departure is always 
the function of Jesus rather than speculation about his nature. Of 
course it is necessary to move from the work of Christ to his person 
for the completion of the process. 
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The earthly work of Jesus includes his functions as Prophet, 
Servant of the Lord, and High Priest. The Prophet in John 6:14 
and Acts 3:22; 7:37 is based on the prediction of Deut. 18:15 and 
the development of the idea in the expectation of the return of 
Elijah and the Qumran Teacher of Righteousness. In contrast to 
many current conclusions Professor Cullmann believes Jesus identified 
himself with the Servant of the Lord in Isaiah. The prominence of 
the idea in the primitive hymn in Phil. 2:5-11 and the lack of atten- 
tion in later thought points back to Jesus himself as the first to 
identify the Servant of the Lord with the Son of Man. Itis a 
surprise to find him relating the idea of the high priest to the servant 
and the earthly work of Jesus. 

The future work of Christ embraces the titles Messiah and Son 
of Man. Jesus did not repudiate the title of Messiah, but the reserve 
with which he accepted it indicates his rejection of any political 
associations. The primitive community threw aside all reserve and 
used the title as the most inclusive term of all. With many critical 
scholars concluding that Jesus could not have identified himself with 
the Son of Man who would come in the clouds of glory, Cullmann 
maintains that Jesus did think of himself in terms of this title and 
that the other view makes more problems than it solves. 

The present work of Jesus includes the titles, Lord and Savior. 
Rejecting Bousset’s idea of the Gentile origin of the confession of 
Jesus as Lord, Cullmann insists that the eucharistic prayer “Marana- 
tha” (1 Cor. 16:22) pushes the title back to the original community 
whose worship centered in the exalted Lord. Savior was used in 
the primitive period as Phil. 3:20 would indicate, but it was over- 
shadowed by the title of Lord until a later period. 

The titles of Word and Son of God have to do with pre-existence. 
The hymn to the Logos in John 1:1-18 may have sources in the 
speculations about wisdom and even the Mandaean literature, but 
the content of John’s prologue grows out of the revelation of God 
in Jesus. Jesus is the source of the title Son of God, and the use 
made of it in the early church avoids adoptionism. 

Much of the exegesis found in this monumental volume is 
ingenious and at times one is not convinced, e.g. the claim that 
Mt. 16:17 “refers only to the confession of the Son of God, but not 
to the identification of Jesus as the Messiah” (p. 280). Mt. 16:20 
would seem to be against this. Many points of this type arrest the 
reader, and this is one of the reasons Cullmann is so stimulating in 
all that he writes. Dale Moody 


The Case for Orthodox Theology. By Edward John Carnell. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1959. 149 pages. $3.50. 

Orthodoxy is defined in this volume as “that branch of Christen- 
dom which limits the ground of religious authority to the Bible” 
(p. 13. cf.p.139). In general this means the exegetical and sys- 
tematic interepretations of the conservative wing of the Reformed 
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faith, but not the more cultic and less classical species known as 
fundamentalism, dispensationalism, and separatism. With consider- 
able vigor the author attempts to avoid these perils (ch. 8), and he 
never tires of blasting these—and other views out of line with his 
own—as “cultic” (pp. 28, 51-53, 57-63, 87, 92, 111, 113, 115, 118, 
120f., 124, 127f., 131). “The cultic mind” is that which “believes 
when it should doubt” (p. 28). All who refuse to enter into the 
larger Christian dialogue and disrupt the fellowship come in the 
category of the cultic mind. Even “the Episcopal view of succession, 
the Lutheran view of real presence, the Baptist view of immersion, 
the Methodist view of holiness, and the Pentecostal view of speaking 
in tongues” are cultic (p. 31 cf. p. 59). 

When Carnell criticizes the refusal to enter into the larger Chris- 
tian dialogue and even a dialogue with the secular mind we agree 
but his arguments may be hampered by excessive criticism. Some 
of his general remarks are ripe for fruitful dialogue. This applies 
especially to his remarks on propositional and personal revelation 
(pp. 34, 48, 140), general and special revelation (pp. 119, 128), 
general and vital faith (pp. 28-30), and the church and the world 
(pp. 120-126, 136). 

With general approval of the direction of Carnell’s thought 
on the subjects just mentioned, there remains an uneasy feeling that 
the rigidity of rationalistic orthodoxy lingers. This feeling deepens 
when we are asked to believe that Kenosis means nothing more than 
renouncing “the right to express unveiled deity” (p. 39). This and his 
appeal to Jesus on the authority of the Old Testament leaves one 
asking if he subscribes to a theory of omniscience. The effort to solve 
the problem of historical errors of the Bible with a theory that such 
passages are “an infallible account of error” (pp. 102f.) leaves one 
with the thought, as the author remarks, that this seems “like a very 
desperate expedient” (p. 111). He means that there were errors in 
the sources used by the historians, but they gave an “infallible 
account” of what was found in these sources. With this theory 
one could raise the question if all writers who used sources did not 
give us “an infallible account of errors.” His theory leaves us still 
blushing (p. 111). 

This lengthy review of a small book is justified by the sincere 
desire of the reviewer to enter into honest dialogue with the author 
on matters that desperately need clarification in conservative 
Christianity. Dale Moody 


Essays on the Lord’s Supper. Ecumenical Studies in Worship, 
Vol. I. By Oscar Cullmann and F. J. Leenhardt. Richmond, Va.: John 
Knox Press, 1958. $1.25. 


Professor Cullmann begins his reflection on the Lord’s Supper 
with the thesis of Hans Lietzmann which traces the ancient liturgies 
of the Mass to two sources: (1) Hippolytus of Rome, who empha- 
sized the death and (2) the Egyptian liturgy, based on the Didache, 
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which stressed the return of the Lord. Cullmann locates the second 
in the joyful meals in which Christ appeared to his disciples. The 
second reaches back to the Passover and Paul has interpreted it in 
terms of the death of Jesus. 


Professor Leenhardt tries to lead both Protestants and Catho- 
lics beyond tension between “the spirituality of the word” and “the 
sensuality of the sacrament” (p. 34). This he does by looking upon 
the bread as the organ of the presence of Christ. The Lord’s Supper 
“realizes for the believer the corporal presence of Jesus Christ,” 
and it is therefore a sacrament, a sacred thing (p. 52). 

Dale Moody 


Worship in the Church of South India. Ecumenical Studies in 
Worship, Vol. 2. By T. S. Garrett. Richmond, Va.: John Knox 
Press, 1958. 62 pages. $1.25. 

The union of Anglican, Methodist, Congregational, and Presby- 
terian churches in India has focused attention on their life and 
worship. All of the services of worship formerly used in the four 
groups are used, and no changes in a congregation may be made with- 
out the congregation’s consent. The brass bowl for offerings, sitting 
on the floor, and native hymns add Indian customs to the worship. 
The celebration of the Lord’s Supper and the practice of baptism 
are worked out with the result that only the practice of infant baptism 
would be unacceptable to Baptists. Dale Moody 


An Experimental Liturgy. Ecumenical Studies in Worship, Vol. 3. 
By J. G. Davies, G. F. Cope, and D. A. Tytler. Richmond, Va.: John 
Knox Press, 1958. 72 pages. $1.25. 

The revival of biblical thought along with renewed interest in 
the church has stimulated liturgical revisions in many places. This 
experimental liturgy, growing out of a seminar in the University of 
Birmingham, England, has value and interest even for “non-litur- 
gical” churches. Dale Moody 


Recent Developments in Roman Catholic Thought. By G. C. 
Berkouwer. Translated by J. J. Lamberts. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Pub. Co., 1958. 75 pages. $1.50. 


The well-known professor of systematic theology in the Free 
University of Amsterdam, the Netherlands, who is the author of a 
more extensive work in polemical theology. The Conflict with 
Rome, has in this small but significant volume given attention to 
certain trends in contemporary Roman Catholic theology. 


Berkouwer reports the new and more favorable appraisal given 
to Luther and the Reformation by such Catholic writers as Karl 
Adam, Yves Congar, and Joseph Lortz. He interprets the “new 
theology” of such thinkers as Henri Bouillard, Henri de Lubac, Jean 
Danielou, and Hans Urs von Balthasar. In their concern for the 
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recognition of the evolution of dogma, these men do not hesitate 
to affirm that the form, though not the content, of the dogmas has 
changed in the past and should change today, as, for example, from 
Thomism to existentialism. This is in contrast to the position of 
the Catholic Modernists at the beginning of this century who rejected 
both the form and the content of many dogmas. Berkouwer sum- 
marizes the teachings of Pope Pius XII in his encyclical Humani 
Generis (1950) and its possible application to the “new theology.” 
Finally, Berkouwer takes notice of such irenical efforts as von 
Balthasar’s thesis that “on the issue of natural theology .. . there 
is no actual difference between Barth and Rome” (page 56), and 
Hans Kiing’s effort to show that “there is no difference in principle 
between the doctrine of justification of the Roman Catholic Church 
and that of Karl Barth” (page 57). One may ask whether Trent 
has been revoked! At any rate, Roman Catholic theology is not 
as static and monolithic as some think. James Leo Garrett 


A Message to Catholics and Protestants. By Oscar Cullmann. 
Translated by Joseph A. Burgess. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Pub. Co., 1959. 57 pages. $1.50. 


Professor Cullmann of Basel in this brief volume of four essays 
amplifies a suggestion which he made earlier in his Peter: Disciple, 
Apostle, Martyr (p. 44, fn. 33). He proposes that an annual offering 
be given by Catholics “for poor and needy Protestants” and by 
Protestants “for poor and needy Catholics.” Cullmann frankly 
acknowledges the doctrinal gulf between the two. From a human 
perspective reunion is improbable in this generation, for this would 
involve the surrender of what each regards as essential to the nature 
of the church. Nevertheless, remarkable changes have occurred in 
Europe in Catholic-Protestant relations, especially through biblical 
and theological discussions among scholars and an annual week of 
prayer in the churches. Cullmann takes his cue from the Pauline 
offering of the churches of the Gentile Christian mission for the 
poor Jewish Christians in Jerusalem. Actually the proposed offering 
has already been initiated in various communities in Europe. The 
obstacles and objections, Cullmann affirms, are outweighted by the 
great need for a “symbol of solidarity” among “separated Christians.” 

James Leo Garrett 


IV. Practical Studies 


The Pastoral Calling. By Paul Rowntree Clifford. London: The 
Carey Kingsgate Press, Ltd., 1959. 162 pages. 10s. 6d. 

Paul Rowntree Clifford is a professor at McMaster University and 
Divinity School, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. He has made a unique 
contribution in his first book. To my knowledge, at least, this is the 
first time a British publication has sought to relate both British and 
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American concepts of pastoral care and pastoral theology. Further- 
more, he has clearly underlined a distinctly Baptist understanding 
of the functions and identity of the “fellowship of believers” in 
pastoral care. He does this unapologetically, clearly, and yet with- 
out a sectarian spirit of dogmatism which does not appreciate other 
traditions. 

The work of this professor symbolizes the destiny of Canadian 
theological education; i.e., to bring things both new and old out of 
both the British and American traditions without at the same time 
becoming over-attached to either. Rather, he performs the task of 
interpreter between peoples who use approximately the same words 
with only remotely related meanings. 

Every American pastor can be warmed and guided through read- 
ing this book. Wayne E. Oates 


The Christian Shepherd: Some Aspects of Pastoral Care. By 
Seward Hiltner. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1959. 190 pages. $3.00. 


Seward Hiltner has applied the shepherding perspective which 
he conceptually developed in his book, Preface to Pastoral Theclogy, 
to several specific aspects of pastoral care. Shepherding grief and 
loss, shepherding the family, shepherding and the class structure, 
shepherding organization men, shepherding rebels, shepherding 
housewives, shepherding through fellowship, and the seven ages of 
shepherding are a few of the topics with which he deals. The sec- 
tions on social class, the organization men of our day, and the rebels 
of our age are truly unique and creative contributions not made else- 
where. Both the theological student and the Christian pastor in the 
working church owe it to themselves to read this book. 

Wayne E. Oates 


Psychoanalysis and Christianity. By Avid Runestam. Rock Is- 
land, Illinois: Augustana Press, 1958. 194 pages. $3.00. 


The task which Bishop Runestam sets for himself in this book 
is to clarify the line of demarcation between Christian and psycho- 
analytical salvation. His major study is of Freudian psychoanalysis. 
The Bishop believes that a great deal can be learned from psycho- 
analysis, and that no clear line can be drawn in every instance be- 
tween the function of the psychiatrist and the pastor. Yet at the 
same time it is an open question to him as to what extent psycho- 
analysis should be employed as an aid in Christian soul care. The 
orthodox psychoanalytic views of repression, guilt, and morality 
are carefully examined and criticized. They are found to be inade- 
quate for a Christian interpretation of human nature. In this re- 
spect the book is very valuable. Its limitation is to be found in a 
lack of concrete proposals for pastoral care today which will go 
beyond the analytical concepts of yesterday. Samuel Southard 
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From Death-Camp to Existentialism: A Psychiatrist’s Path to a 
New “ow By Viktor E. Frankl. Boston: Beacon Press, 1959. 111 
pages. $3.00. 


The largest section of this book is devoted to Dr. Frankl’s de- 
scription of his own life in a concentration camp. From this ex- 
perience he developed the basic concepts of logotherapy. Again and 
again he asked himself in prison the question, “What constitutes the 
inner-hold of moral and spiritual values that prevents a victim from 
degenerating?” He found the answer in man’s will to meaning which 
is based upon a mission in life. This mission is not to be the self- 
fulfilment of one personality, but a life of responsibility for something 
and to something. Dr. Frankl avoids the question of the nature of 
the God to whom the person is responsible. Although he has cer- 
tainly broadened the interpretation of psychotherapy through his 
doctrine of logotherapy, he has drawn back from the natural con- 
clusion of his philosophy, which would be commitment to a specific 
person. In theological terms, he refused to deal with the nature of 
God in his exploration of the nature of-persons. Samuel Southard 


God and Caesar, A Christian Approach to Social Ethics. Edited 
by Warren A. Quanbeck, Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 
1959. 207 pages. $3.95. 


This book is a symposium consisting of nine essays by seven 
outstanding contemporary theologians. The heaviest contribution 
comes from Otto A. Piper who wrote three of the essays. A major 
portion of the book is addressed to the problem of the relation of the 
Church and the individual Christian to the state. The essays them- 
selves were originally presented as part of a seminar on Christian 
Social Ethics at Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana. They 
represent an attempt to relate the insights of Scripture and the 
Lutheran Confessions to current social issues. One great value of 
the book is its concern to provide a theological basis for the Church’s 
participation in social action. This is especially true of Piper’s essay 
on “Justification and Christian Ethics.” N. P. Howington 


God and Ourselves. By Norman W. Cox. Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1960. 139 pages. $2.75. 


This honored leader among Southern Baptists claims that, in his 
ministry of half a century, he has found the heart and essence of 
the revelation of God and ourselves in the fifteenth chapter of Luke. 
This revelation has found expression in 45 different sermons, all 
based on this one chapter. These messages are presented here in 
twelve chapters. 

This book will help pastors in their methods of Bible interpre- 
tation, as well as in preaching Luke fifteen. These messages are vital 
and powerful for believers and unbelievers alike. Wm. W. Adams 
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Integrity for Tomorrow’s Adults. By Blanche Carrier. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1959. 182 pages. $3.00. 


There is tremendous pressure upon youth today to follow the 
crowd. Individuality is being lost in the mob. However, “individu- 
ality is not synonymous with either capricious independence or selfish 
irresponsibility.” How parents may help their children during the 
important and difficult adolescent years achieve both a sense of self- 
hood and direction for life is the burden of this book. To provide 
a healthy family life and thus help the child have the courage to fol- 
low the right in spite of pressures to the contrary is the responsibility 
and opportunity of every parent. This book provides stimulating 
insights. Illustrations and practical suggestions abound. 

Findley B. Edge 


Philosophy and Education. Israel Scheffler, Editor. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc., 1958. 311 pages. $5.75. 


This book is unique in its approach to the study of philosophy 
of education. It does not seek to give a systematic presentation of 
differing “schools” of educational thought. Rather, the different 
writers apply the newer approaches in the study of philosophy to 
the basic problems of education. 

In the introduction the editor gives a concise statement of these 
methods of analysis. ‘Structural Analysis” seeks to identify and 
evaluate all basic assumptions and steps taken in a given position 
and thus to call attention to weaknesses and strengths. “Contextual 
Analysis” examines concepts and terms in the context in which 
they are used. “Semantic Analysis” centers attention on the typical 
uses of terms or concepts in ordinary language. “Explicative Analy- 
sis” seeks to systematize concepts, to eliminate ambiguities, and 
make meaning more precise. 


This new approach to the study of philosophy of education 
offers interesting possibilities. Findley B. Edge 


Helping Families Through the Church. Edited by Oscar E. Feucht. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1957. 344 pages. $3.50. 

Churches are becoming increasingly concerned about their min- 
istry to families. This book is one of the most comprehensive that 
has been written dealing with this problem. It grew out of a 
family life workshop set up by the Board for Parish Education of 
the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. The editor is by far the 
largest contributor to the book. Because of the variety of writers 
there is duplication and certain chapters are not as strong as others. 

The book is designed to be practical rather than scholarly and 
technical. Naturally, it reflects Lutheran theology. The twenty- 
seven chapters are divided into five major areas: Part One. The 
Christian Family. Two. The American Family in Need. Three. 
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The Church and Family Guidance. Four. Family Counseling. Five. 
Helping Families. An extensive appendix suggests materials for 
family life education. It is written primarily for pastors and min- 
isters of education. Findley B. Edge 


Young Adults in the Church. By Robert S. Clemmons. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1959. 138 pages. $1.50. 


Dr. Robert S. Clemmons is the Director of the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults for the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church. He published last year a very significant book 
entitled The Dynamics of Christian Adult Education. 

His discussion of group formation and of effective procedures 
to increase individual participation in various church groups is 
particularly helpful. This book is one of the co-operative series of 
leadership training texts planned and produced by the Division of 
Christian Education of the National Council of Churches and is 
representative of the methodology promoted by those affiliated with 
this organization. Allen W. Graves 


Your Money and Your Church. By Richard Byfield and James P. 
Shaw. New York: Doubleday, 1959. 238 pp. $3.95. 


In this book two Episcopal denominational leaders examine the 
theological foundations of Christian stewardship and the motivations 
for giving. They propose the tithe as an equitable standard for 
Christian stewards and suggest ways in which church members can 
be led to adopt higher standards of giving. The last half of the book 
outlines step-by-step procedures for an adequate presentation of 
Christian stewardship to the church members and for an every 
member canvass that will seek to enlist each member in regular 
giving of the tithe to the work of their churches. Allen W. Graves 


On Good Soil. By Wilfred Bockelman. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1959. 173 pp. $2.95. 


This book is a collection of the stories of thirteen churches in 
rural and small town communities that have made a significant 
difference in their communities through the effectiveness of their 
varied church ministries. A reading of these descriptions of effec- 
tive churches will be helpful for pastors and other church leaders 
who are seeking to make their ministry in town and country more 
meaningful. Although the methods presented here may not always 
be advisable for other communities, the information may suggest 
other possibilities to the: creative leader in the rural church. 

Allen W. Graves 
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Sexual Relation In Christian Thought. By Derrick Sherwin 
Bailey. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 303 pages. $4.50. 


In this volume, D. S. Bailey traces sexual relation in Christian 
thought from the early church to the Caroline period of Anglicanism. 
This is a basic work which includes succinct research on the patristic, 
medieval and reformation attitudes toward marriage, and male and 
female roles in society. In a final chapter on a theology of sex, 
the author affirms that God created one dual “being”, Man, consist- 
ing of two empirically distinct yet correlative personal components, 
one male and the other female. Each must accept sexual partner- 
ship and preserve sexual integrity. Only in relationship may male 
and female fully know themselves. Yet the ultimate meaning of 
sexuality is hidden in God. Samuel Southard 


The Other Side of Rome. By John B. Wilder. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1959. 159 pages. $2.50. 


The author proposes to write a practical book that will provide 
Protestants a basis for understanding the nature and claims of 
Catholicism. Particularly is he concerned with problems involved 
in inter-faith marriages and states his intention to show pastors and 
parents “What Catholicism has been, what it is, and what it hopes 
to become.” While the author succeeds in recording much informa- 
tion, some of which was obtained out of personal experience, the 
book as such would be far more valuable were it written in a more 
objective manner and if it were documented more carefully. 

G. Willis Bennett 


Community Organization in Action. Edited by Ernest B. Harper 
and Arthur Durham. New York: Association Press, 1959. 543 pages. 
No price given. 


This book is an attempt to bring together in one volume a 
selection of the best writings on community organization. Classified 
under six headings, the selections deal with such topics as group 
behavior, dynamics, and committees; community structure and rela- 
tionships, with attention to conflict and integration; voluntary 
organizations; and community development and rural reconstruction. 
The editors appropriately present community organizations as an 
integral part of the democratic process. Ministers and other civic 
minded leaders interested in community development and improve- 
ment should find here a fruitful source of fresh ideas, information 
and guidance. G. Willis Bennett 
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AUTHOR TITLE 


Bailey, Derrick Sherwin: Sexual Relation in Christian Thought 

Berkouwer, G. C.: Recent Developments in Roman Catholic Thought 
Bockelman, Wilfred: On Good Soil 
Bright, John: A History of Israel 


F eanggy eno { Your Money and Your Church 


Carnell, Edward John: The Case for Orthodox Theology 
Carrier, Blanche: Integrity for Tomorrow’s Adults 
Clemmons, Robert S.: Young Adults in the Church 
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Cox, Norman W.: God and Ourselves 
Cullmann, Oscar: The Christology of the New Testament 
Cullmann, Oscar: Essays on the Lord’s Supper 
Cullmann, Oscar: A Message to Catholics and Protestants 


Davies, J. G. 


Cope, G. F. ( An Experimental Liturgy 
Tytler, DA. ) 


gg ae ators f The Babylonian Laws, Vol. II 


Feucht, Oscar E., Editor: Helping Families Through the Church 
Frankl, Viktor E.: From Death-Camp to Existentialism 
Garrett, T. S.: Worship in the Church of South India 
Glueck, Nelson: Rivers in the Desert: A History of the Negev 

Guillaumont, A. and others: The Gospel According to Thomas 
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Hiltner, Seward: The Christian Shepherd 
Hooke, S. H., Editor: Myth, Ritual, and Kingship 
Perowne, Stewart: The Later Herods 
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Quanbeck, Warren A., Editor: God and Caesar 
Ramsay, William M.: Pictures of the Apostolic Church 
Runestam, Avid: Psychoanalysis and Christianity 
Scheffler, Israel, Editor: Philosophy and Education 
Simon, W. G. H.: The First Epistle to the Corinthians 
Straton, Hillyer H.: A Guide to the Parables of Jesus 
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Bes ee Seka ns tc codec eet : from Lil 
dowment. The following papers of the conference are av e in one volume: 


“The Protestant Concept of Motivation for the Ministry” 
by: Winturop Hupson, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
by: Aten Mier, Eden Theological Seminary 


“Unconscious Motivation for the Ministry” 


by: Gorrmarp Boors, M.D., New York ~~ 
discussed by: a ee of Reli on 


Henry Quintus, Austin Presbyterian 
“Motivation for the Ministry Among Mountain Preachers” 
by: J. C. Purgs, Asheville, N. C. 


discussed by: Ras sen Souruern, Abilene Christian College 


“Christian Prophets and Mystics in History and Today” 
by: C. F. Mmetrort, M.D., Gunderson Clinic 
discussed by: Cart MicHatson, Drew University 


“The Layman’s Understanding of the Ministry” 
by: Sam Buzzzarp, Princeton Theol 
discussed by: Paur Irion, Lancaster gical 
Tom Bennett, National Council of Guscke 


“The Influence of Denominational Appeals U: Motivation for 
the Ministry” iu 


“Theological, Sociological and Psychological Anaiyses of the 


Conference” 
by: Paut Irion and Tom Bennett 
and Hopart Mowner, University of Illinois 
Summary by: Samuet Sournarp, Southern Baptist Seminary 


Make checks ($3.00) payable to 
Motivation for the Ministry, Box 458 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Louisville 6, Kentucky 














SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
Summer School 


June 6-July 29, 1960 


Courses may be selected from the following list of 
studies to be offered in the Summer of 1960: 


FIRST TERM 


Evangelism (Continued in Second Term) 
Philosophy of Religion 
The Post-Exilic Prophets 
Elementary Hebrew (Continued in Second Term) 
Church Administration (Continued in Second Term) 
Reformation and Modern Church History 
Colossians and Ephesians 
Church-State Relations 
Courses in Church Music: 
Conducting Techniques; Ear Training; Advanced Theory 


SECOND TERM 
Educational Administration 


Ministry 
Church Music: Form and Analysis; Conducting Techniques 


Special two weeks’ course for workers with college 
students: 


A Theological and Counseling Ministry to College Stu- 
dents — July 5-15 


School for Church Secretaries—July 18 - 22 


Enrolment may be made for either or both of the four-week terms 
Matriculation fee: $17.50 per term 





For further information write 
Administrative Dean 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


2825 Lexington Road 
Louisville 6, Ky. 











